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APPEARED THE ECONOMIST " 

23 FEBRUARY I 98 O 


iB rst slnp w you r L 
ibooktcrU ncle Sam 



The administration’s efforts to recloak 
the Central Intelligence Agency got a 
strong helping hand from the Supreme 
Court this week. By a vote of six to three, 
the court ruled on Tuesday that the CIA 
may vet writings by its past or present 
employees about the agency even if clas- 
sified information is not involved. By 
publishing the book “Decent Interval’* 
without the prior approval of the agency, 
Mr Frank Snepp, a former agent turned 
author, broke an agreement of trust with 
the CIA,. -said;* the six justices in an 
unsigned opinion*. Employees, on join- 
ing, £gree to offer writings for prior 
approval. As its only effective remedy for 
this breach, ruled the court, the govern- 
ment was: entitled to seize Mr Snepp’s 
. royalties from the book. These are put at 
about $125,000 at present. / 

The book, published by Random 
House of New York, deals with the fall of 
•Saigon in 1975. Mr Snepp served in 
Vietnam for the CIA. Though his book 
draws on his experience there, the gov- 
ernment did not claim in court that he 
revealed anything confidential. > 

* - Admiral Stansfield Turner, the CIA’s 
: director, has argued that, even so, it was 
necessary for the agency to convince its 
sources that it could keep secrets. Most of 
the justices seemed influenced by this 
consideration, arguing that it was impor- 
tant to preserve “the appearance of 
confidentiality”, v 

Justices Stevens* Marshall and Bren- 
nan strongly dissented. The minority 
opinion, written by Justice Stevens* felt 
the court was granting the government 
“unprecedented and drastic relief” and 
questioned its unusual procedure in rul- 


ing without hearing arguments. Justice i 
Stevens raised doubts as to whether the • 
judgment did not seem to justify some ; 
species of prior restraint of the press by 
the government. In the Pentagon Papers 
case, for example, the court had ruled 
firmly against prior restraint. The Snepp 
case is different in that a government 
worker, not a newspaper, is involved. 
Even so, lawyers for the American Civil 
Liberties Union, who defended Mr 
Snepp in the civil suit brought by the 
government, were concerned by the deci- 
sion. So are book publishers. 

Three sources of doubt arise for them 
from the ruling. First,* the majority sug- 
gests that' an agreement between agency 
and employee on advance clearance need 
not be in. writing. Second, it might be 
extended to other government officials 
dealing with “sensitive” material in the 
state department, the defence depart- 
ment or elsewhere. Third, the remedy for 
the government appears to extend to 
money earned by-the publisher as well. 
Writers of diplomatic memoirs have un- 
doubtedly taken note, and so have their 
publishers. . . v 
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ST. LOUIS GLQBE-ULMULKAi IMU./ 

21 February 1980 





; The U.S. Supreme _Court ruled] 
: appropriately that former CIA agent Frank 
l W. -Snepp III must .surrender to the 
) government all his profits from an 
■ unauthorized book about the Central 

* Intelligence Agency. Essentially the case 
: involves breach of contract and not 
) freedom of the press or expression. 

j. . In order to gain, employment with the 
; CIA, Snepp signed an agreement that he 
would get prior approval for publication of 
any information related to the agency. He 
signed another such agreement when he 
resigned from the CIA in 1978. 

When a man ^ signs a contractual 

* agreement putting. limits on his activities, it 
cannot rationally be claimed that he is 
being denied his constitutional rights. 

r Contracts spelling out the privileges and 
p obligations of the parties involved are an 

* everyday occurrence. 

I- The most important consideration in the 


Snepp case is that the information he put in ! 
book form was not his to sell in the first 
place. Intelligence information vital to the 
national security is the property of the 
government, not of the individuals who are 
privy to it. 

A CIA agent who betrays his trust by 
selling secret information between the . 
covers of a book is no better than one who 
spies for a foreign government. 

The Supreme Court 8 to 3 majority 
wrapped up Its unsigned opinion neatly by. 
stating that its order to Snepp “simply 
requires him to disgorge the benefits of his 
faithlessness. 9 ! - 

In short. It’s the civil lawsuit equivalent 
of making the punishment fit the crime. 
Snepp has been ordered to give up the fruits 
of his illicit labor. There is no way of 
calculating the enormous damage be did 
through his breach of confidence. 
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PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER (PA. ) 
25 February 1980 



f Begin with a couple of truisms. 
Everyone agrees that a contract made 
ought to be kept. Everyone agrees that 
the government has a right and obliga- 
tion to try to keep its legitimate se- 
crets, especially where intelligence 
agencies are concerned. ;; : s 

• If those, were the only issues in- ' 
volved .in the case of Frank Snepp, 
there would be no argument" over the 
[Supreme .Court’s decision last week. 
‘The former Central Intelligence Agen--; 
cy officer signed a contract, as a condi- 
tion of his employment with the CIA, ; 
[not to publish any information relat- 
ing to the agency without the agency’s 
'specific prior approval. He broke the 
agreement. He wrote a book, “Decent 
jlnterval,” highly critical iof the Ameri- 
can government’s behavior during the 
evacuation from Saigon.’ He did not : 
Submit the book to t he ClA f or review. 

> The Supreme Cpufi;' 111 an Unsigned 
[opinion Of six justices,, ruled that as a 
consequence the government suffered 
[an “irreparable loss” and Mr. Snepp , 
[must “disgorge the benefits of his 
'faithlessness” and turn over all profits 
[from the book to the government. 

}- Case closed. Pandora’s box opened 
•— for in its decision, pronounced with- 
out oral’ argument or briefs having 
been presented, the majority undercut 
the foundations of this free society! It 
[has, as Justice John Paul Stevens de- 
clared in a dissent joined by Justices: 
[William J. Brennan Jr. and Thurgood 
Marshall, fashioned new- law .“not 
'supported by statute; . by the contract, 
[or by the-common law ” It has given 
'the government a powerful. weapon to 
[censor free speech in advance and to 
curb the American people’s- right to 
know what their government is doing. - 
In effect, it has given the government 
[carte blanche to keep- secrets the pur- 
pose of which is not national security 
but hiding government embarrass- 
.menu • ■'* -- ^ 

! In the case at hand^ Mri Snepp as it? 


happens did not reveal any classified 
information. The government conced-l 
ed that. Mr. Snepp broke a contract, but 
not secrecy. As Justice Stevens pointed 
Out, '\ . .the interest in confidentiali- 
ty that Snepp’s contract was designed 
to protect has not been compromised.” 

Yet, going far beyond the . case at 
hand, the majority, in effect, ruled that 
not only the CIA but other government 

- agencies may, insist as a condition of 1 
(“employment that Americans forever 

sign, away their constitutional rights. 
( Doe's the ruling apply to former presi- 
;• dents and secretaries of state who 
•leave. the government, take their pa- 
pers. with them, and, deciding for 
; ; themselves what is secret and what- is 
not, write.books for profit? The majori- 
ty appearsnot to have considered that. 

In a footnote, the majority declared: 
..“The government has a compelling 

- interest in protecting both the secrecy 
of information important to our na- 

,, tional security and the appearance o) 
i confidentiality so essential to the effec- 
tive operation of our foreign -intelli 
gence service.” . ; \ , 

Yet surely* the government also has 
a compelling interest in protecting the 
free flow of information and the right 
■ of. Americans, including former gov- 
.j ernment officials, to criticize their 
( government. The issue in this case is 
.- not whether Frank Snepp is a pleasant 
fellow. lt is not the sanctity of con- 
[(tracts.; As Justice Stevens, declared, 
(I Such covenants are enforceable in the 
i';-courts “bnly if they can survive scruti 
j^hy. under, the ‘rale of reason.’.”', Ih: Its 
“decision, the court majority- went 
“beyond the bounds of reason. The U.S 
| Constitution was devised to balance 
^powers; the majority put the weight on 
“the government’s side of the scales 
|The[;Constitution was devised to pro 

- tect’.the citizens against the govern 
? menh The majority interpreted itex 
£actly the opposite. ;zr*~ 
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' ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH (MO) 

8 February 1980 

The CIA? s f Newspeak’\ 

\ In its latest book censorship caper, the “censor" books or “clear" them for 

Central Intelligence Agency seems to have publication. It only reviews those by certain! 
failed at the .-outset because of faulty authors to see whether they contain! 

intelligence. The Justice Department, with classified material and then approves or] 
the CIA’s cooperation, went to court in disapproves the work. Never mind that, in a | 

Washington to prevent publication of a book, long court battle over a book entitled “The; 

only to discover that the book was already on CIA and the Cult of Intelligence," the agency ! 

sale less than a mile from the courthouse. once demanded 339 deletions. The book was; 
The targeted book was “Dirty Work II: The- finally published with 168 blank spaces. The' 

CIA in Africa,” by Philip Agee, a former public affairs director says the CIA doesn’t^ 

agent who has been publishing the names of 1 disapprove subject matter because it might! 
CIA personnel. Like most censorship efforts, be embarrassing. Never mind that the CIA 

this one is questionable. It would probably wanted a passage deleted because it showed 

have accomplished little, since Mr. Agee that the CIA director didn’t know how to 

lives in West Germany and presumably pronounce the name of an African country. - 

could have found other ways of getting his Perhaps the CIA has its own “newspeak” ; 
book out. %. dictionary in which “censor”, andi 

Of course, the CIA’s public affairs “embarrassing” • don’t have the usual! 
director insists that his agency does not meanings. > ; ' j 
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U.Sv NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
3 March 1980 



Ending a one-month recess, a sharp- 
ly divided Supreme Court in late Feb- 
ruary issued a flurry of rulings affecting 
Americans in many walks of life. 

Secrecy. The Justices dealt a blow to 
former and current agents of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency — and possibly 
other federal employes — bent on ex- 
posing agency problems. The Court 
ruled 6 to 3 that the CIA can require 
advance clearance of anything em- 
ployes write for outside use. 

Citing a need to protect “sensitive 
information,” the majority upheld a 
lower-court decision that ordered for- 
mer CIA agent Frank Snepp to turn 
over to the government all profits from 
his unauthorized book on the U.S. 
withdrawal N from South Vietnam. The 
ruling is certain to spark more suits by 
CIA officials trying to snuff out exposes 
of its operations. 


EXCERPiED 
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Cosily Last Chapter 
To Snepp Spy Saga 


... From the beginning, the Govern- 
ment insisted that Frank W. Snepp 
3d*s secrecy oath was a simple matter 
of contract between Mr. Snepp and his 
employer. From the beginning. Fed- 
eral courts have agreed, and last week 
the Supreme Court, without hearing 
oral* arguments, settled, the matter. 
The Court held that Mr- Snepp, a for- 
mer employee; of the Central Intelli- 
, gence Agency* “deliberately and sur- 
reptitiously violated hi* obligation” 
when, in 1978, he" published a book- 
called ‘‘Decent Interval*” criticizing 
the agency's conduct in the fall of Sai* 
Without submitting his manu- 
script to the agency for review. 

In. a. dissenting opinion,. Associate- 
Justices John Paul Stevens, William J. 
Brennarv. Jr, and Thurgood Marshall 
said that, even if Mr. Snepp had sub- 
mitted his manuscript; the Govern- ’ 
- ment’s censorship authority would 
have been limited to “the excision of 
classified material.'’ Since Mr. Snepp 
says there is no classified material in 
the book, and the Government has not 
claimed there is, the book would, in the 
minority view, have had to be pub- 
lished unaltered anyways V V 

In Federal District Court, Mr. Snepp 
was ruled to have broken his contract 
and ordered to pay the Government all 
the earnings on his book. An appeals 
court supported the contract but held 
that to collect damages the Govern- 
ment would have to show a jury that 
Mr.: Snepp had intentionally deceived 
intelligence officials into thinking he 
would abide by his promise. .The Su- 
preme Court said such a requirement 
would deprive the- Government of a 
“reliable, deterrent” , and reinstated 
the penalty, which how amounts to 
about $125,00fc% 

‘ Thousands of Government employ^ 
ees rbutineiy sign .secrecy oaths as a; 
condition ; of ^employment*: and the. 
Snepp. case was widely: viewed as. ai 
; test by former Attorney G«ieral Grif- : 
fin Bi Bell of a novel; means of punish^ 
ing vlolators. Mr. Snepp, his attorneys 
and*.; the v 'American- Civil Liberties 
Union have asked pointedly whether 
the like vengeance is apt to be brought 
to bear upon high officials, such as 
. Secretaries of State*who publish their: 


memo 
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article appeared 

oa fags £3* /• NEWSWEEK 
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JUSTICE I 

The High Court Hits 
Tellers of Secrets j 

On one level, it looked like a simple ;■ 
breach-of-contract case. When Frank 
Snepp joined the CIA in 1968, he signed a 
security agreement pledging “not to pub- 
lish . . . any information . . . relating to the 
Agency” without prior approval. After he 
quit in disgust eight years later, Snepp 
wrote “Decent Interval,” an account of the ; 
chaotic U S. evacuation from Saigon, i 
which neither he nor his publisher, Ran- 
dom House, showed to CIA censors. The 
Justice Department, conceding that Snepp 
hadn’t disclosed classified secrets, still sued 
him to enforce his contractual silence and 
seize his $1 18,000 in royalties. Last week, 
the U.S. Supreme Court, by a 6-3 vote, 
upheld the government. 

Mystery: That’s the end of the simple 
part of the story. The Justices had before 
them nothing more than petitions from 
lawyers for both Snepp and the CIA asking 
for a hearing. Normally at this stage, if the 
issue raised in a case is sufficiently impor- 
tant, the Justices will agree to hear it and * 
require both sides to prepare detailed briefs 
and make oral arguments. The Snepp case 
was particularly suitable for such treatment 
since the brethren had never dealt directly 
with the CIA secrecy contract. In a highly 
unusual action, however, six Justices went 
right to the merits of the case. The reason 
for their rush remains a mystery. The three 
dissenters, John Paul Stevens, William j 
Brennan Jr. and Thurgood Marshall, said 
they could not find a similar action in the 
Court’s history. 

On the merits, the Justices acted as 
broadly as they — or any legislature— could , 
have. The majority rejected the notion that j 
the CIA should be content with compensa- ‘ 
tory damages from Snepp— the usual rem- j 
edy for breach of contract. Instead, the \ 
Court imposed a “constructive trust”; that ; 
means Snepp has to turn over all profits , 
from the book to the government. 


March 1980 

The Court seemed to go even further, in | 
two obscure footnotes, by suggesting that j 
even without a contract, national-security • 
agencies could try to suppress — or pun- j 
ish — publication of sensitive information, j 
A vigorous reading of these judicial asides j 
might dent the brisk trade of former presi- j 
dents and secretaries of state, whose reveal- 
ing and profitable memoirs are routinely 
based on supposedly secret documents. The 
Court’s decision did make one thing clear: 
it will be more difficult in the future for 
Americans to learn the details of foreign- 
policy misadventures, 
a In another decision, the Court dramati- 
cally slowed the trend toward unionization 
by college professors. It ruled, 5-4, that 
teachers at New York’s Yeshiva University 
are “managerial” employees who are not 
protected by the National Labor Relations 
Act. In a ruling that could apply to most 
private universities, Justice Lewis F. Powell 
Jr. said that the faculty helps govern the 
school because it effectively controls ten- 
ure, promotions, curriculum and grades. 

For the dissenters, Brennan said that the 
faculty obviously didn’t align itself with the j 
administration or it would not have tried to j 
unionize. He suggested that the majority j 
didn’ t understand how universities worked. 
“The Court’s perception ... is distorted by ! 
the rose-colored lens through which it 
views the governance structure of the mod- 
ern-day university,” Brennan wrote. 

The Court’s decision would affect only 
private institutions because the NLRA does 
not cover public employees. While unions 
have organized faculties at hundreds of pub- 
lic colleges, the decision will effectively halt 
organizing since half the states outlaw pub- 
lic employees’ unions. Thus the unions had 
hoped to concentrate on private institutions, 
where fewer than 5 per cent of the 1,600 
faculties have been organized. 
b The Court last week announced a holding 
action in the continuing controversy over j 
abortion. It directed the Department of 
Health and Human Services (formerly 
HEW) to resume paying for abortions until 
the Court decides two abortion-financing , 
cases this spring. Last month, U.S. district j. 
judge John F. Dooling Jr. ruled unconstitu- 
tional the Congressional ban on Medicaid 
pay men ts for abortions. Dooling delayed his 
decision pending an appeal to the Supreme j 
Court, but last week, the Justices, by a 6-3 j 
vote, lifted Dooling’s stay. The government ■ 
immediately made Federal funding avail- i 
able. The Court will hear the appeal from ; 
Dooling’s decision, along with a similar case : 
from Illinois, in April; a judgment is expect- ; 
ed before the end of the term in early July. ! 

ARIC PRESS with DIANE CAMPER in Washington j 
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TIME 

3 March 1980 


Law 


The Wages of “Faithlessness 

High court plugs a leak — and gets a flood of criticism 


F rank W. Snepp III was one of the last 
Americans to be evacuated by heli- 
copter from the roof of the U.S. embassy 
in Saigon in the frantic hours before the 
city’s fall on April 30, 1975. Snepp, then 
31 and a senior analyst for the Central In- 
telligence Agency, with 4% years expe- 
rience in Viet Nam, thought the agency’s 
withdrawal planning had been shockingly 
inept, particularly in that hundreds of lo- 
cal CIA collaborators were simply left be- 
hind to meet whatever fate awaited them. 
After he returned to Washington, where 
he was awarded the agency’s Medal of 
Merit, he quit to write Decent Interval , a 
critical account of the CIA’s performance 
during South Viet Nam’s final days, pub- 
lished in 1977. 

But in making the switch from agent 
to tattletale author, Snepp made a mis- 
take: he ignored the written pledge that 
CIA employees make never to publish 
“any information” about the organization 
without submitting it for prior review. 
Last week, in a toughly worded ruling, 
the Supreme Court slammed Snepp hard 
for his transgression. By a 6-3 vote, the 
court ruled that the CIA secrecy pledge is 
very much a legally enforceable contract. 
In their terse nine-page opinion, Chief 
Justice Warren Burger and the other five 
men in the majority noted that Snepp had 
“deliberately” violated his “obligation” to 
his former employer, and that the Gov- 
ernment was well within its rights to sue 
him for breach of contract. Moreover, said 
the majority, a lower court had acted per- 
fectly properly in ordering Snepp to “dis- 
gorge the benefits of his faithlessness.” 
That meant Snepp had to turn over all of 
the money he had made ($1 15,000 so far) 
from Decent Interval . 

Snepp, the son of a North Carolina 
state judge, had signed two secrecy agree- 
ments during his eight years with the CIA. 
But when the CIA demanded to see his 
manuscript, Snepp refused. He main- 
tained that he was obliged to submit only 
classified or nonpublic information. And 
his book, he insisted, contained none — a 
fact conceded even by the CIA. The agen- 
cy, which has been troubled by the spy- 
and-tell books of another former agent, 
Philip Agee, decided to take Snepp to 
court to show that the secrecy pledge was 
not to betrifled with. 

In 1978 a federal district court judge 
in Virginia, Oren Lewis, granted an in- 
junction barring Snepp from writing any- 
thing else about the CIA without clear- 
ance; Lewis also ordered Snepp to forfeit 
his “ill-gotten gains” from Decent Inter - 
vai Last year an appeals court was only 
slightly more sympathetic to Snepp’s 
pleas. It upheld the injunction and gave 



Former CIA Agent Frank Snepp 


Slammed for breach of contract. 

its blessing to some form of financial pen- 
alty — but not to confiscation of Snepp’s 
earnings. Still not satisfied, Snepp decid- 
ed to appeal to the Supreme Court on the 
grounds that the prior-clearance require- 
ment impinged on his First Amendment 
right of free speech. 

In its decision last week, however, the 
majority chose to decide the case as a 
question of contractual obligations and re- 
jected Snepp’s First Amendment argu- 
ment. The court said that the CIA had a 
need to impose “reasonable restrictions” 
on its employees, since confidentiality is 
“so essential to the effective operation of 
our foreign intelligence service.” 

The decision triggered a storm of pro- 
test, some of which came from the high 
bench itself. The three dissenting Justic- 
es, John Paul Stevens, Thurgood Marshall 
and William Brennan, blasted the major- 
ity for “the uninhibited character of to- 
day’s exercise in lawmaking.” Stevens, a 
Ford appointee who has a mixed voting 
record in freedom of speech cases, wrote 
that in endorsing the confiscation, the 
court had fashioned a “drastic” new rem- 
edy to enforce “a species of prior restraint 
on a citizen’s right to criticize his Gov- 


ernment.” There is an inherent risk, he j 
said, “that the reviewing agency will mis- ! 
use its authority to delay the publication i 
of a critical work or to persuade an au- 1 
thor to modify the contents of his work be- 
yond the demands of secrecy .” 

Many experts on constitutional law 
were equally concerned. Columbia Law 
Professor Benno Schmidt, who believes ; 
that the CIA should indeed be able to pro- 
tect its secrets, pointed out that the Su- 
preme Court’s procedure in Snepp was 
highly unusual in view of its potential im- j 
pact: the court did not hear oral argu- ! 
meats or request full briefs. Moreover, ! 
says Schmidt, Congress has repeatedly de- j 
clined to impose secrecy obligations on 
CIA agents, and, until.it does, the courts : 
have no business putting judicial sanctions 
behind Executive Branch secrecy policies, j 

i 

S chmidt, like other Snepp decision crit- j 
ics, il concerned that the ruling may j 
eventually be interpreted as imposing a | 
“fiduciary obligation” on any Govern- ; 
ment employee not to reveal confidential j 
information, even when no explicit secre- 
cy pledge is involved. Says Schmidt: “This j 
is a notion that is quite foreign to our sys- j 
tern and goes well beyond matters of na- ; 
tional security. It would apply to laW: 
clerks on the Supreme Court, for instance, ; 
or to people in the Interior Department.” 
Ultimately, some fear, the result might ; 
be the de facto establishment of something : 
like the Official Secrets acts in Britain and 
Canada, which are written broadly : 
enough to make it a crime for someone : 
to disclose any government document; 
without permission. j 

At the very least, many experts say,, 
Snepp could prompt many more agencies 
to adopt secrecy agreements (at present, j 
the CIA, the FBI and the Defense Intel- 1 
ligence Agency insist on prepublication : 
review, while several other departments j 
and agencies require certain employees ; 
not to disclose confidential information). ( 
In any case, Snepp is bound to have a i 
“chilling effect” on civil servants who may ■ 
want to write about wrongs they see in j 
Government. Says Yale Law School Pro- i 
fessor Thomas Emerson: “The decision j 
could practically silence all Government « 
employees. And what of all the memoir ; 
writers — Kissinger, Nixon, L.B.J.? Will : 
they be sued?” ! 

Justice Department attorneys respond 
that fears about Snepp s being a loose can- • 
non periling the First Amendment rights : 
of all sorts of people are greatly exagger- ! 
a ted. Eric Richard, a Justice expert on na- 
tional security questions, says the ruling : 
should give the chills only to those in jobs 
involving national security “who are out 
to make a profit” on the information they 
have. Some court watchers speculate mis- 
chievously that one reason the Justices : 
were so eager to lower the boom on Frank j' 
Snepp was that they have been irked by 
The Brethren, the gossipy, inside the Su- j 
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preme Court book by Bob Woodward and 
Scott Armstrong; many of the anecdotes [ 
about the Justices’ professional habits and 
private foibles came from talkative young 
law clerks. 

As for Snepp, he has just finished a 
novel about the CIA and John Kennedy’s 
assassination, tentatively called Conver- 
gence of Interest. “It is based on fact,” he 
claims, “but not on anything I learned in 
the agency.” Snepp says he has not yet de- 
cided whether he should let the CIA see it i 


first. 
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.ARTICLE APPEARED 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
25 FEBRUARY 1980 



BOSTON, Feb. 24 — ■ When British 
government is compared with Ameri- 
can, secrecy is seen as one profound 
difference. By cultural tradition and 
by law the British are secretive; they 
are confined by an Official Secrets Act 
and judge-made rules of "confi- 
dence." In this country leaks are a 
part of the system, and it has never 
been a crime to disclose classified in- 
formation as such unless it involves 
codes or nuclear secrets. 

. Our tradition is "unruly,” the late 
Alexander Bickel said after he argued 
the Pentagon Papers case, but it is a 
source of our strength. So the compari- 
son with Britain suggests. Many Brit- 
ish' analysts have concluded that offi- 
cial secrecy has been a major reason 
for their Government's poor perform- 
ance in recent decades. 

Last week the Supreme Court pushed 
this country a long way toward the Brit- 
ish system of government secrecy. That 
may not have been the intention, but it 
was the inescapable meaning of the 
Court's 6-3 decision in the case of for- 
mer CLA. agent Frank Snepp. 

In publishing a book without the 
C.I.A/S approval, the Court said, 
Snepp breached a "fiduciary obliga- 
tion.” Someone with his access to corn 5 
fidential matters was in a position of 
"trust.” If he violated it, he could be 
enjoined from further disclosures ; and 
the Court could impose a "construe-, 
tive trust” on him and take all his 
earnings. 

That is a far-reaching legal theory, 
one that could apply to hundreds of thou- 
sands of Federal Government employ- 
ees. For Frank Snepp was a line em- 
ployee of the C.I.A., not a high official, 
and he had no greater access to secrets 
than do vast numbers of people in the 
State and Defense Departments. Any 
one of them, under the theory o f the 
Snepp case, can now be enjoined from 
talking to a reporter — or have his prof- 
its seized if he writes a book. 

The Supreme Court's approach in the 
Snepp case is strikingly like that of a re- > 
cent British case. As a member of the 


ABROAD AT HOME 



By Anthony Lewis 


Labor Government, Richard Crossman, 
kept diaries, and after his death they 
were scheduled tor publication. The At- 
torney General sought an injunction 
against the disclosure of "Cabinet se- 
crets.” He did not rely on any statute 
but said the courts, on their own, should 
bar this violation of "confidence.'-' 

When the Crossman case was heard, 
American observers said that nothing 
like it could happen in the United 
a; States. We have a Constitution, they 
said, and a central aspect of it is the 
: Separation of Powers. The courts will 
not supply a remedy, at the request of 
the Executive, when Congress has re- 
fused to provide it. That was the rule 
—•until the Snepp case. 

The Pentagon Papers case provided 
a dramatic example of the Separation 
, of Powers doctrine. The Nixon Admin- 
istration asked the Supreme Court to 
stop The New York Times from pub- 
lishing the papers. In rejecting that re- 
quest a majority of the Court relied not 
only on the First Amendment but on 
the fact that Congress had not author- 
ized the remedy. 

Justice Byron White, for instance, in 
an opinion joined by Justice Potter 
> Stewart, said: "In the absence of legis- 
lation by Congress, based on its own 
^investigation and findings, I am quite 
unable to agree that the inherent 
:: powers of the Executive and the courts 
reach so far....” 


And Justice Thurgood Marshall 
noted that in 1957 a Commission on 
Government Security had suggested 
making it a crime to disclose Secret or 
Top Secret information — but Con- 
gress rejected the proposal. "It would 
be utterly inconsistent with the con- 
cept of Separation of Powers,” Justice 
Marshall said, "for this Court ... to 
prevent behavior that Congress has 
specifically declined to prohibit.” 

Those statements are equally true of 
the Snepp situation. Congress has still 
not passed a general law penalizing 
disclosure of classified information; it 
has also failed to act on proposals for 
specific legislation on intelligence in- 
formation. Yet a majority of the Su- 
preme Court, ignoring the Separation 
of Powers, has now created a severe 
penalty for disclosure, on a theory 
very much like the "violation of confi- 
dence” idea invoked in Britain in the 
Crossman casew 

Even more amazing is the way the 
Court reached that result. Snepp had 
violated a promise not to publish any- 
thing without showing it to the C.I.A. 
first, and the Government sued for 
breach of contract. But the Justices evi- 
dently wanted to deprive him of all his 
royalties, and there is no such remedy 
for breach of contract. They therefore 
went on to the much broader theory of 
"fiduciary obligation.” And they im- 
posed a constructive trust on him with- 
out hearing argument on the question. 

How could Justices Stewart and 
White act without the Congressional 
findings whose importance they em- 
phasized in the Pentagon Papers 
case? How could they and their col- 
leagues impose a sweeping new doc- 
trine of official secrecy without having 
the facts and implications canvassed 
first in argument? 

The Supreme Court is the victim 
these days of much ignorant criticism 
and sensationalized gossip. But there 
is genuine reason for alarm when the 
Court hands down a decision as unin- 
formed and unconsidered as that in 
Snepp v. United States. . ; 
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An object lesson 

Don’t expect us to shed any tears for Frank Snepp 3d; 
who has been ordered by the Supreme Court to fork over to 
Uncle Sam all the dough he made from a book about his 

experiences as a CIA agent in Vietnam. . . r . . 

Snepp clearly violated a signed pledge to submit for CIA 
review any memoirs based on his government work. It was 
a contract, freely accepted by a man who knew what he was 
doing. Snepp treated it like a meaningless scrap of paper. . 

That was the real issue in the case, and the court 
majority quite Droperly rejected Snepp’s shabby attempt to 
cast himself as a martyr to the cause of free speech. The 
First Amendment is too precious and valuable to be used as 
a shield for breach of contract 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
27 FEBRUARY 1980 


Turner Reports Press, Professors 
•and Clergy Were Used to Spy 
'1 Despite Policy Against It M 


■ .-Vf-iZ 


^ By CHARLES MOHR 

-j ; Special CO TNi Sfrw Yor* Times 

WASHINGTON/ Feb. 2$ • The Carter* 

Administration, which is resisting a legal 
prohibition against the use of journalists, 
clergymen and professors as spies, has ! 
conceded that it has already engaged in 
such practices although' its own policy I 
has forbidden them since 1977. : : ; 


: Directive Bars Use of Cover 

the so-called “Turner directive*’ also 
forbade the agency to use “the name or 
facilities of any U.S. news media organi- 
zation to provide cover” for its agents or 
actions. 

Senator Walter D. Huddleston, Demo* 
crat of Kentucky, included prohibitions , 
against such actions in the draft of a a I j 
National Intelligence Act that he pro- j 
posed earlier this month. But last Thurs- 
day Admiral Turner objected to the inclu- 
siofiLOf the prohibitions in the law, saying 
that some circumstances may warrant 
the use- of journalists, clergymen and 
academics, or their institutions, as cover. 

The^ Director’s written testimony 
addetfrthat “on rare oo^sions” he had 
granted waivers of the “general prohibi- 
tions against the use of these groups/* In 
delivering this testimony orally he 
changed- the wording , to say he had 
granted waivers “on very., limited occa-j 
sions.” ,>- - •; 


Adm.Stansfield Turner, the Director of 
Central Intelligence, testified last week 
before the Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence that “in very limited occa- 
siohs” he had waived provisions of his 
own policy directives against the use of 
individuals from these groups by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Representative Les Aspin, Democrat 
of , Wisconsin, yesterday sent Admiral 
Turner a letter asking for more details, 
including a. list of “all exceptions” 
granted to the directive against the use of 
journalists in conducting intelligence ac- 
tivities. Mr. Aspin is chairman of the; 
Oversight Subcommittee of the House Se-j 
lect Intelligence Committee. , r .. 

Admiral Turner’s testimony appeared 
to reopen a controversy that was ostensi- 
bly closed when he issued a policy direc- 
tive on Nov. 30, 1977. The directive said 
thi Central Intelligence Agency “will not 
enter into any relationships” with either 
full-time or part-time journalists “for the 
purpose of conducting any intelligence 
; activities.”^^ , i ■ ' 


Berbert Hetu, the C.LA/s press 
spokesman, today declined to offer clari- 
fication of Admiral Turner's testimony or 
• to say whether the waivers involved the 
pres3,! clergy and academics, or only one 
or two of those categories. Mr. Hetu said 
thdt Admiral Turner would be “straight- 
ening out: this matter” in testimony 
tomorrow before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence. However, that 
testimony will be in closed session. 

V"*,,.. Reassurance by Turner 

In testifying before Representative As- ! 
pin’rsubcommittee in: April of 1978, Ad-' 
mirai Turner expressed what he called 
“the strongest reassurance” that the ex- 
ception' would be used “only under the 
most extraordinary circumstances.” He 
also said the. Congressional intelligence 
committees “would be in a position to in- 
quire into such exceptions.” .. . -i 

Mn Aspin said the House committee 
had never been informed of the admiral's 
waivers. Informed Senate sources said 
the" Senate committee had not been, in- 
foiTnedeiOier. 
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TUSCON ARIZONA STAR 


4 February 1980 



The CIA and the 




The CIA and the Carter adminis- 
tration advocate revision of the CIA 
charter. They want to remove re- 
strictions on using journalists and 
clergymen as spies arid to make it a 
criminal offense for anyone to pub- 
lish the name of a CIA agent. 

It has been only a few years 
since the Congress was determined 
to make the agency accountable for 
dubious cloak and dagger activities. 

It rewrote the charter and created a 
system in which eight congressional 
committees would share responsibil- 
ity for watchingjthe agency. ^ . 

In retrospect, the administration 
and the agency have a point: The CIA 
has been over-regulated. 

But it is a peculiarly American - 
trait to believe that all the evils of any 
institution may be eliminated 
through legislation. 

As the pendulum swings and lib- 
erals and conservatives battle over 
new charter provisions, it is possible 
that the price of a new CIA charter 
will be another little qualification to 
the First Amendment. 

The CIA’s questionable activi- • 


ties of the 1960s and 70s created a 
small rebellious movement among 
former agents who decided to divulge 
the agency’s sins. One agent wrote a 
long ponderous tome on CIA activi- 
ties in which he named CIA agents in 
South America. The book was pub- 
lished in Great Britain — beyond the 
grasp of the CIA. 

The “Covert Action Information 
Bulletin” today publishes the names 
of CIA agents throughout the world. 
The publication’s editor, William H. 
Schaap, says identification of agents 
is aimed only at “exposing what we 
view as the abuses” of the Cl A. 
i The CIA has a strong argument, 
one that matches Carter’s new opin- 
ion that the U S. is militarily weak 
and his determination to overcome 
it. 

However, the familiar argument 
that national security magically 
overrides constitutional guarantees 
is again being made by a president. 

House Democratic Leader Jim 
Wright has introduced legislation that 
would make anyone who disclosed an 
agent’s identity subject to criminal 
prosecution. 


Even the Justice Department 
said this bill conflicts with the right of ; 
free speech guaranteed by the First j 
Amendment. 

Protection of CIA agents is a 
legitimate goal. But not at the ex- 
pense of the First Amendment. No- 
where in the Constitution does it say 
that guaranteed rights are subject to 
qualification. The courts have ruled, 
however, that they are qualified. 

Schaap shouldn’t be publishing 
lists of CIA agents. But it shouldn’t 
require another qualification of the 
First Amendment to prevent him 
from doing it. 

Some members of Congress 
have developed a unique blindness to 
the Constitution. The document has 
withstood enough assault from the 
courts. In its zeal to protect the CIA, 
the Congress appears willing to ac- 
cept a tired, specious argument once 
offered by a besieged president who 
proclaimed that the nation’s security 
depended on executive secrecy and 
privilege. 

Steve Auslander. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


February 1980 

Senate’s Plan to Reform CIA 
Fails to Ease Scholars’ Fears 


By Anne C. Roark 

WASHINGTON 

The Central Intelligence Agency would 
be prohibited from using U. S. universities 
as cover for its covert operations under a 
new charter for the agency proposed in the 
Senate last week. 

. Although the measure would impose 
some new restrictions on c.i.a. oper- 
ations, it also would free the agency from 
other restraints — a move that some schol- 
ars and students fear could endanger the 
integrity of some academic research. 

Perhaps the most controversial part of 
the the bill, s 2284 , is one that would 
exempt the c.i.a. from the Freedom of In* 
formation Act, a law that gives journalists, 
scholars, and other interested persons ac- 
cess to government documents. 

'Voluntary Contacts* Permitted 

The bill also would continue the contro- 
versial policy of allowing “voluntary con-j 
tacts’* and “voluntary exchange of infor-i 
mation’* between individual faculty mem-j 
bers and intelligence agents. 

Introduction of the new intelligence! 
charter, the first in 33 years, came just afterj 
the American Association of University! 
Professors wrote the White House ex-j 
pressing its continuing concern over rev-! 
elations of c.i.a. involvement in possibly 
illegal operations on university campuses. 

The proposals for reform “do not ad- 
dress the problems’* that colleges and uni- 
versities have faced in the past with c.i.a. 
intrusion, said Alfred D. Sumberg, the 
a.a.u.p.’s director of government rela- 
tions. 

In 1976, a Senate intelligence commit- 
tee, headed by Sen. Frank Church, Demo- 
crat of Idaho, reported that the c.i.a. had 
been using several hundred university 
scholars to write intelligence propaganda 
and to provide information on overseas in- 
telligence operations. 

More recently, newspaper investiga- 
tions of c.i.a. activities during the 1960*s 
and I970*s turned up instances of campus 
spying on student protesters and civil- 
rights workers and of efforts to use 
university researchers— often unwit* 
tingly — in mind-control experiments. 


•Mockery of Reform* . j 

Mr. Sumberg said his organization’s 
concerns remained substantially the same 
as they were four years ago, when the asso- 
ciation passed a resolution expressing con- 
cern about “any initiative to involve . 
academics in covert intelligence oper- 
ations under the guise of academic re- 
search.*’ 

Thirty-five other groups— including the 
United States Student Association and the 
Association for Arab American University 
Graduates— wrote to President Carter fol- 
lowing his State of the Union address last 
month, in which he called for a loosening of 
restraints on the activities of U. S. intelli-j 
gence agencies. j 

“Such actions.’’ the groups said, “would 
make a mockery of your stated commit-, 
ment to intelligence reform.’* 

Earlier this month, the Campaign for Po- 
litical Rights, a Washington-based clear- 
ing-house on intelligence activities,! 
drafted a letter to be sent to the Sen-j 
ate and House intelligence commit-! 
tees objecting specifically to the pro-, 
visions in the reform bill that would 
exempt the c.i.a. from the Freedom 
of Information Act. 

“Because of the central role which 
the c.i.a. has played in this country’s! 
foreign relations in the post- World 
War II period, its files are an impor-j 
tant resource for historians, political! 
scientists, and others,* the draft 
said. 

“c.i.a. documents released under 
the [Freedom of Information Act] 
have contributed to a substantial and 
growing body of serious historical 
and journalistic works,” the letter 
added. 

Fate of Reforms Unclear 

How the reforms will fare on Capi- 
tol Hill is unclear. 

Three years in the making, the pro- 
posed National Intelligence Act of 
1980 was introduced by some power- 
ful lawmakers: Senators Walter D. 
Huddleston, Democrat of Kentucky, 
and Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., Re- 
publican of Maryland, the senior 
members of the intelligence commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Charters and j 
Guidelines. Joining them were Sena- 
tors Barry M. Goldwater, Republican | 


of Arizona, and Birch Bayh, Demo- 
crat of Indiana. 

In a letter to the panel on February; 
8 , President Carter said “substantial 
agreement” had been reached be- 
tween the White House and the Sen- 
ate committee on the provisions in 
the proposed charter, despite the! 
White House’s earlier plans to draft! 
its own version of the reform bill. J 

'In the wake of the Soviet invasion! 
of Afghanistan and the takeover of! 
the U. S. embassy in Iran, the Carterj 
Administration and many lawmakers , 1 
particularly in the House of Repre-! 
sentatives, were said to favor the re- ! 
moval of more restrictions on the in-j 
telligence community than the Hudd- j 
leston bill would permit. 1 

Among the issues to be settled dur- j 
ing hearings on the bill later this j 
month are how many Congressional 
committees should have jurisdiction 
over intelligence matters (the c.i.a. 
now reports to seven committees) 
and whether or not those committees 
should be notified in advance of ma- 
jor covert operations. University rep- 
resentatives are expected to express! 
their opposition to covert activities 
on campuses. 

The fate of the new charter is com- 
plicated by the fact that strong bi- 
partisan support has grown recently 
for a less radical c.i.A.-reform meas- 
ure introduced earlier by Sen. Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, Democrat of New ; 
York. I 

The Moynihan bill, s 2216 , is more i 
narrowly focused on removing “un- j 
warranted restraints” on the intelli- 1 
gence community and does not ad- j 
dress itself to many of the issues that 
the charter raises. 

Bill to Govern FBI 

Another bill, expected to be intro- 
duced shortly in the Senate, would 
govern the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and other domestic intelli- 
gence operations. Although it may 
have some effect on universities, 
many campus representatives say 
they are not interested in the meas- 
ure because they feel their institu- 
tions have not been the target of j 
f.b.i. probes since the civil-rights j 
demonstrations and anti-war protests 1 
died down in the mid- 1970's, | 

“But you just don’t know," said an j 
a.a.u.p. official. “The thing about j 
covert operations or investigations is j 


continued 
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they are just that— covert— so you 
don't know for certain what is going 
on or where it is happening,” 

As a result of concern about covert 
c.i.a. operations, some university 
faculties have tried to set up their 
own restrictions on intelligence ac- 
tivities. 

Harvard University was the first to 
adopt guidelines, which prohibit the 
use of faculty members or adminis- 
trators as secret recruiters or intelli- 
gence "operatives.” 

A campaign by opponents of the 
intelligence agencies’ campus activi- 
ties has resulted in the adoption of 
similar restrictions at 1 1 other institu- 
tions. The Campaign to Stop Govern- 
ment Spying lists another two dozen 
campuses where guidelines are under 
consideration. 

The campaign also has encouraged 
student groups to investigate c.i.a. 
activity on campuses and to protest 
further involvement by the intelli- 
gence community. 

Ralph Nader’s consumer advo- 
cates also joined the effort to expose 
r c.i.a. activities by filing a suit 
against the agency asking for release 
of the names of all the institutions 
and individuals involved in mk-u ltra, 
a project involving mind-control ex- 


periments in the !960’s and 1970’s. Af- j 
though a federal judge here ordered 1 
the release of the names, the c.i.a. is ! 
now appealing the decision. 

Despite the efforts against such 
c.i.a. activities, many university offi- 
cials say their campuses are so quiet j 
that the subject of c.i.a. infiltration I . 
has not even been broached. j 

Where there have been discussions j 
of restricting the c.i.a., many faculty ; 
members voice strong objections, ar- i 
guing that such restrictions deprive j 
scholars of their academic freedom, \ 
as well as their constitutional right to j 
associate with whom they please, i 

CIA Opposes Restrictions ! 

Even where such restrictions exist, I 
the c.i.a. has made it clear that it 
will not honor them. 

In a series of exchanges over the 
past year with President Derek C. 
Bok and other Harvard officials, 
C.I.A. Director Stansfield Turner 
criticized such restrictions. 

Mr. Bok defended them, saying j 
that no other business or government 
organization recruited professors for 
covert missions, for unusually haz- 
ardous assignments, or for activities j 
that might be illegal under the laws of j 
another country. [ 
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ARTICLE APPEARED NEW YORK TIMES 

OK PA G£ ><— 2h FEBRUARY 1980 


Churches Want : G.I.A. ? s Charter '.v 
To Bar Any ^seof Missionaries 

WASHINGTON, 'Feb. 23 (UPI) — Re- 
1 ports that the Carter Administration 

wants to ease proposed restrictions on the 
Central Intelligence. Agency's use of mis- 
sionaries is meeting resistance in the na- 
tion’s religious organizations. > 

The National Council of Churches, 
made up of 32 Protestant and Orthodox 
denominations, passed a resolution at a 
meeting in New 'York this week urging 
Congress to prohibit such use of mission- 
aries. It asked Congress to .make sure 
that the- new agency charter includes 
“explicit prohibitions against recruiting 
or employing members of the clergy or 
church workers — American or foreign— 
as informants or agents in any capacity 
at home or abroad." 

The council also requested a ban bn * 

C.I.A. personnel impersonating clergy- \ 

men or church workers or establishing 
proprietaries purporting to be churches, 
church agencies^ or religious organiza- 
tions. - \ vC 

News reports* have indicated that the 
White House would like to avoid a flat 
prohibition against the use of clerics, 
journalists and academics as intelligence 
agents or sources, i* 


h 
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ARTICLE APPEARED WASHINGTON STAR 

ON PAG E /j-—*-? 23 FEBRUARY 1980 


« 




ByJohnNovotney 

: * Special to Tb« Washington Star 

The American religious com- 
munity is protesting Carter adminis- 
tration proposed, charters which 
would allow the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency to use clerics as 
undercover agents or informants. 

Legislation to create an FBI char- 
ter specifically authorizes the Bu- 
reau to solicit clergymen, journal- 
ists, attorneys and physicians to act 
as informers. 

The National Intelligence Act of 
1930, introduced earlier this month 
in the Senate, does not prohibit 
'Voluntary contacts” or the ' Volun- . 
tary exchange of:information” by 
“any person and any entity of the 
intelligence community” with "any 
U.S. religious organization,” among 
others. 

This bill would affect all U.S. agen- 
cies involved in intelligence gather? 
ing, including the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency and the National 
Security Agency. 

Current CIA guidelines prohibit 
the paid or unpaid use of clerics as 
informers or undercover agents, but ! 
this can be waived at the discretion 
of the CIA director. 

Furthermore, the National Inteili- • 
gence Act of 1930 would permit the ; 
president to waive the provision 
prohibiting CIA agents from posing 
as clerics, journalists, and so on, .i 
“during any period in which the U.S. 
is engaged in. a; war declared by an 
act of Congress.” 

The executive committee of the 
National Council of Churches, an 
umbrella-group of 32 Protestant and . 
Orthodox denominations, has op- 
posed the recruitment, employment 
or impersonation of missionaries, 
members of the clergy or church ' 
workers by members of intelligence 
agencies. 

Rev. Dean Kelley of the NCC said 


'The churches have been especially 
concerned about the misuse of their 
clergy for law-enforcement purposes 
by federal intelligence agencies.” 

But, he said, "In asking that the 
churches and their employees be 
placed 'off limits 1 for the FBI as in- ; 
formants.-we do not wish to imply or 
suggest that they are otherwise 'out- 
side the law* or relieved, of the 
general responsibility of all citizens 
to uphold the laws and to assist in 
the prevention of crime and the 
apprehension of criminals 

"All that is sought here,” he said, 
"is to rule out the use by the FBI, or 
even the appearance of use, of the 
church or church workers as instru- 
ments of law enforcement.” | 

Rev. John Adams of the United \ 
Methodist Church’s Board of Church ; 
and Society, said "As a clergyman, I I 
want you to know that no violation | 
of an ordinance, no exploitation of a J 
pastoral relationship and no flexible j 

phrasing of any proposed legislation 
can possibly justify or provide an 
ethical basis for the intrusion of 
intelligence forces upon the confi- ! 
dences which are shared within the 
spiritual context.” 

William Thompson, stated clerk of 
the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., expressed "deepest con- 
cern" regarding provisions of the 
proposed charter allowing FBI 
agents to solicit clerics as inform- 
ants or undercover agents. 

"The confidentiality of communi- 
cations with the. clergy, whether in 
the confessional or at the counseling 
desk, must be maintained if the 
minister, priest or rabbi is to be able 
to perform the religious and spirit- 
ual functions required by the com- 
munity of faith of that person,” he 
said. ::t > . : r 
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By TIM WHEELER 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 21 — 
The CIA began a program of 
armed intervention r in Af- 
ghanastan at least one year be- ; 
fore' Soviet troops ever entered 
that nation it was charged to- 
day, by a prominent Washing- 
ton magazine that specializes 
in information on the spy or- 
ganization. 

To back up its charges, the 
magazine “ Counter Spy” published 
names of prominent CIA operatives 
involved in the armed .activities. 
“Counter Spy” has itself made na- 
tional news over the past years for its 
articles which have reliably named 
prominent CIA operatives in various 
nations around the world. • 

. Konrad ’Ege, an editor of the 
magazine and author of an article in its 
December issue titled, “U.S. Interven- 
tion in Afghanistan” told the Daily 
World today that his research shows 
that for well over a year a special CIA 
task force under the command of CIA 
agent Robert P. Lessard has con- 
ducted counterrevolutionary activities 
against Afghanistan using the U.S. 
Embassy in Islamabad, Pakistan as 
its headquarters. ; 

Ege's charges cast a light on Presi- 
dent Carter’s drive to establish a new 
anti-Soviet, anti-national liberation 
war alliance in the Persian Gulf, with 
the U.S., China, Israel, Saudi Arabia 
and Pakistan supplying arms to the 
so-called Afghan rebels. 

Carter lied 

Ege said the Carter Adminis tration 
is lying when it says CIA covert opera- 
tions are a response to the movement 
of Soviet troops in Afghanistan, last 
December. “The point of our story is 
that the U.S.involvement in Afghanis- 
tan is at least one year old — farlonger 
than the Soviet troop presence in Af- 
ghanistan,” he said. • • 

In a press release issued yesterday, 
Ege had charged that “it is important 
to note that these CIA operations were 
in support of Afghans violently oppos- 



! ing progressive improvement for their 
j fellow citizens, such as needed land re- 
J form and equality for women.” , 

; He charged that Lessard was a CIA 
j undercover agent in Iran for 10 years. , 
1 an exceptionally long period, during 
which the CIA tutored SAVAK, the.; 
Shah’s secret police, in torture tech-;-, 
niques and other methods of mass ter- J 
ror. -.y.” 

Lessard, Ege continued, also was 
assigned to the U.S. Embassy in 
Kabul, Afghanistan before the April, 
1978 democratic revolution: Lessard 



Names CIA officers 

Other CIA officers in Pakistan in-* 

■ elude, John J. Reagan, David E. 
Thurman (both in Islamabad) and, 
Richard D. Jackman (in Karache). ;*i 
: ‘ • Ege pointed out that die State De-'l 
partment and the Pentagon have met- 
with Ziya Nezri, a U.S. citizen of Af- 
ghan nationality “who is one of the? 
{leading figures of the . reactionary 
forces which began fighting the Af- 
ghan government in 1978.” 

Another, “ rebel leader” Zia Nes- 
sery, is a U.S. citizen who has received ; 
support from the Rockefeller funded j 
Asia Society, Ege said. Bashir Zik- 
ria, a principal organizer of the coun-'j 
'terrevolutinary commandos is a pro^ij 
fessor at the Columbia University Col - 1 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons and 1 
‘.‘commutes’’ .' to . Pakistan; &Ege 
charged.; : v - ' 

&■' “These facts prove that the U.S. 
government is deeply involved in the 
internal war of the Afghans, ” Ege con- 
tinued. “U.S. governmental support 
for them not only violates national 
sovereignty and international law but 
■alsp;U.S..law,” he s.aid..-: • A, 


•Against the law;-4 

He Sited Section 960, Title XviliffBf ? 
the U.S. code which prohibits “any. 
military or naval expedition or enter- 
prise to be carried out from thence 
against the territory or dominion of 
any foreign prince or state.;:’V,‘ : ' 1 ; 

; Ege continued continued,"- Obvi- j 
oii sly the people of the United States - ! 
have a right and a need to know of the j 
U.S. governmental support for the so 
called, ‘Afghan rebels’ particularly | 
since in their name and with their 
taxes a ‘secret’ war is being carried 1 
out...such CIA operations. ultimately 
undermine the interests and national 
security of the U.S. people by bringing 
us all closer to war.” .. ,i ; : ; , . , 

Ege’s article also charges that the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Agency has a 
team- working in Pakistan. Ege 
pointed out that the DEA, “has rarely, 
limited itself to ‘pure’ prosecution of 
drug traffickers.” 

Ege referred to a recent article in 
the Canadian magazine “McCleans” 
that Afghan rebels have been purchas- 
ing arms from the U.S. with massive 
deliveries of heroin. The same “McC- 
leans” article said Chinese men in 
Pakistan, first identified as “Hong 
Kong Chinese heroin dealers” later 
turned out to be “Chinese army of- 
ficers and instructors ’’ sent by the 
Beijing clique. Their aim was to train, 
the so called “Afghan rebels” in sub- 
version andmass- murder. Tn- either 
case, the Afghan rebel heroin is now 
reportedly reaching the streets of U.S. 
cities in massive quantities. -yy ;; 

C0HTI1TUED 
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Ege’s detailed charges that the Cl A 
has been waging a secret war against 
the Khalk (People’s) party of Af- 
ghanistan since the 1973 . coup which 
ended the 40 year dictatorship of King 
Mohammad Zaher Shah. The U.S. un- 
. leashed a determined drive, he said, to 
lure the Daoud regime into “ a West- 
ern tilted, Tehran centered regional 
. economic and security sphere.em- • 
bracing Pakistan, India, and the Per- 
sian Gulf states...” 

Carter’s recent moves toward re- 
placing the disbanded “CENTO” al- 
liance indicates that these maneuvers 
. are still going on. 

Hatchetman for the U.S. in this op- 
' eration, Ege said, was Shah Moham- 
mad Reza Pahlevi, who offered $2 bill- 
ion in aid to Daoud “ under conditions 
/ that Daoud crack down further on the 
Khalk and Parcham parties,” Ege 
. said. .■ 


Kidnapping of Dubs . v > j 

Ege also charged that the’iddnap- ‘ 
ping of Adolph Dubs, U.S. Ambassador | 
to Afghanistan on February 14, 1979 by ; 
, fanatical Muslim extremists may; 
have been a provocation by the U.S. ! 
.government. . ... j 

f: The kidnapping and subsequent | 
slaying of Dubs, Ege pointed out, was I 
used by President Carter as a prextext 1 
j. for the highly orchestrated destabili- j 
. zation program directed against the ' 
" Afghanistan democratic revolution. 
‘•This operation is similar to the CIA’s i 
’covert war against the democratically 
elected government of Salvadore Al- i 
lende in Chile.: r r . ’ - 

j -He warned .that Carter is 'deter- j 
v mined as ever to reestablish “a sue- 1 
cessor to CENTO.” He added that “for ! 
an alliance like that, it would be help- i 
ful to have a government friendly to j 
the U.Sin Afghanistan. Besides that, j 
Afghanistan would be an excellent! 
:qjlacgfoiiirtteUigenii»<\fifpif>ppg airiiWl at 1 
ItbdSbyiemiicM.’ 1 
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Myriad Rebel Units 
Confound Aid Donors 

By William Branigin 1 v : ' 4 

Washington PoitForsiwa Servics 4 

Afghanistan's Soviet - supported 


Reliable sources have said the CIA ) 
has begun supplying weapons— mostly ' 
Soviet-made small arms and simple 


puppet government under Babrak 
Karmal now appears to face a 


greater threat fro m a popular ur ^' 
ban insurgency than from the poll- 


tieally divided Islamic guerrilla 
groups that have become the. focus 


of aid efforts by outsiders, includ- 
■ ing possibly the- Central Intelli- 
gence Agency: v . .... .. . : ... 

The rash of an ti-Soviet demonstra- 
tions and the general strike that have 
catapulted the citizens of KabuLinto 
the forefront of the opposition to Af-. 
.ghanistan’s- communist - authorities in 
recent days indicate a greater degree 
of organization and unity than the 
guerrillas have yet been able ta mus- 
ter. *" - ^ ■' 

The" main Pakistan-based Afghan 
.rebel groups, most of which subscribe 
to the kind of uncompromising is- 
lamic fundamentalism advancea by 


Iran's AyatoUah Ruhollah IGiomeini, 
are so fragmented and uncoordinated 


that the CLVand other aid donors iacL 
a dilemma in trying to decide wnom To" 
help, and what results to-expeet ironf 


that help. 

To attack a given target inside Af- 
ghanistan, these groups must often 
negotiate their way into an area con- 
trolled by one of the more than 60 
ether rebel groups estimated to be op- 
erating throughout the country^ 

The most prominent rebel groups 
have only a facade of unity. And they 
: appear to have had no major active 
following in Kabul, where- protests are 
rocking the government installed in. a 
Dec. .27 Soviet-engineered coup/ : : _ ; 7 

While the" Kabul protests updoub^ 
tedly serve the rebel groups' aims, it 
is doubtful that any of them were ac- 
tually involved, in organizing the ac- 
tions^ ; *'** . 

In fact, interviews in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan last .month with iocai 
and foreign officials and With Afghan 
rebel spokesmen and refugees indi- 
cated that: ' the various established 
rebel groups often have little, if any, 
control over guerrilla activities in thr 
Afghan provinces. Much of the insur- 
gency there evidently consists of spon- 
taneous uprisings against the govern- 
ment by small, local bands. 


antitank guns— -to Afghan rebel 
forces, although it is not kn own pre- 


cisely to whi.h groups- or- tribes these 


arms are going. 

fCe weapons will certainly be wel- 
comedr Many Afghan refugees inter- 
viewed in Pakistan recently com- 
plained that they lacked enough guns 
and ammunition to carry on their bat- 
tle against Soviet and Afghan govern- 
ment troops and needed modern arms. 

For (J. S. policymakers trying to de- 
cide whether and how to meet such 
appeals, 'however, the plurality of 
grojips and their dubious followings 
y make covert arms supply operations a 
risky venture with uncertain returns. >!■ 

An Afghan government report last 
year identified no fewer than 64 semi- 
independent rebel groups in* the coun- 
. try. 

“Whom do you help?*’ a Western* 
diplomat in Kabul asked last month * 
shortly after the coup^and invasion* 
gave the dilemma new urgency; ; - 

Among the s choices ^arV . eighth rela- 
tively organized rebeF groups based " at 
Peshawar in western Pakistan about , 
25 miles front the Afghan border post: 
on the road to Kabul through the 
Khyber Pass and the Kabul Gorge. 

. : Of these, six are considered to be 
serious guerrilla groups with at least 
some fighting capability in Afghani- 
stan. All espouse Islamic ideologies, 
witte ya tying degreespf religious zeal. 

Sd far these six groups^ harvd fash^ 
ioned only a superficial unity, pres- 
enting themselves as the United Is- 
lamic Liberation Front of Afghanistan 
at last month's Islamic Conference in 
Pakistan to improve their prospects of 
attracting Arab oil money and weap- 
ons. : . r • •. , y-., 4 .;-:. ' -y . , , 

However, the groups still have no 
unified forces or command and- re- 
main split by political differences in* 
their Islamic approaches- to govern - 1 
ment,, class and family connections 
and personality clashes among their 
leaders.. ■;://. , r -riCCC. ~ 
v'. Among the: six main rebel leaders 
are the former Afghad director of an; 
; Islamic institute in Copenhagen, the 
Wealthy /owner of a ; big automobile' 
dealership in Kabul and a 34-year-o!d 
former engineering student at Kabul 
: * University; • •• v-v 

- ' The* latter, Gulbuddin . Hekmatyaiv 
heads what is probably the* largest 
and best , organized of the various 
groups, the Hezbi Islami, or Islamic 
Party of Afghanistan. It is also the 
most extreme Moslem fundamentalist 
group, with a published program call- 
ing, for Moslem women to be veiled in 
public and “an open public resistance ■« 
: to un-Islamic ideas and practices.”-;^ 


A little green booklet outlining the 
party's aims also calls for seoarate ed- 
ucation for girls, a “national uniform 
for state officials as against western 
dress” and a ban on “drinking, adul- 
tery,^ obscenity, gambling and other 
immoral practices.” 

These proposals do not always go 
over too well in the Afghan capital, 
where many opponents of the govern- 
ment are somewhat more cosmopoli- 
tan Afghans who want a democratic 
government free" of foreign domina^ 
tioniv -r; • . - - - 

T. Two other rebel* leaders based.. in.: 
Peshawar, have better religious cre- 
dentials than Hekmatyar and may 
have bigger personal followings 
among tribesmen in Afghanistan. But 
they are understood to be more influ- 
enced byAVestern democratic' id ea Is. 

One is Seyed Ahmad Gailani. the 
leader of the United Islamic National 
Revolutionary Council of Afghanistan. 
The other, Sibghatuliah Mujaddedi, 
heads the Afghan National Liberation- 
Front.. \ siv . ■ 

Both men hold the hereditary reli- 
gious title of Pir, a kind of Moslem 
saint, and command great respect in 
\ their home areas. ^ 

^. However, Gallants religious creden- 
tials- reportedly have been tarnished 
;i somewhat by his preoccupation before 
the Communist takeover with his Peu- 
geot dealership in Kabul. Gailani also 
has been accused of having dose ties 
’with Afghanistan's former monarch, 

. King Zahir Shah, who was ousted in a 
1973 coup and had been opposed by 
some of the rebel leaders, notably 
r:Hekniatyar. • y 

Mujaddedi, the nephew, of a leading 
religious figure, the Kazrat of Shoe 
Bazar, formed his rebel group in July 
1978 in Copenhagen, where- he was liv- 
ing in exile after having been jailed 
under the- government of President 
Mohammed Daoud. Daoud/.who had 
overthrown the monarchy in 1973, was . 
killed in the April 1978 coup that 
brought a succession of. Communist 
governments- to power in Kabul. : - V :.v 

Two smaller V guerrilla groups 
elude the Jamiati Islami led by Burha- 
nuddin Rabbani : and the Harkati 
Engelabi Islami headed by Moham- 
med Nabi; Rabbani. a former prof es- 
sor in Kabul, was chosen as the repre- 
sentative of the . united front that at- 
tended the recent Islamic Conference 
in the Pakistani capital. Nabi holds 
, the Moslem religious title of maulvi. 

Prob ably the most effective rebel 
organization, according to analysts in j 
Pakistan, is- an offshoot of the Hezbi 
Islami led\ by ait energetic mullah 
named Younis Khalis. . v - : 

“He’s the most credible as a guer- 
rilla because he actually fights on the 
other sideKof: the border),” one Paki- 
stan-based diplomat said* Analysts be- 
lieve Khalis has been responsible for 
much of the .recent fighting around 
the city: of. Jalalabad, in; eastern At* 
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ghanistan, especially in his home area | 
ot Kugiani southwest of the city. But 
he is said to have no following outside 
the area. 

Khalis formed his- breakaway Is* 
lamic Party f action when he refused 
to go along with a short-lived coalition 
formed last \pril by Hekmatyar, Kab- 
bani and Mujaddedi. Ironically — and 
perhaps typical of the vagaries of the 
different groups — Khalis -later entered 
into unification discussions himself 
with Nabi, Mu jaddedT and Rabbani. 

While some rebels operating in 
eastern Afghanistan near the Pakis- 
tani border have claimed to be allied 
to one or another of the exile groups, 
these organizations evidently have lit- 
tle or nothing to do with insurgents in 
central, western or northern Afghani- 
stan. 

When they do try to organize a 
guerrilla operation in Afghanistan, 
Western analysts say, most of the 
groups deal with local tribal leaders. 

For example, if a group wants to 
blow up a; bridge or attack some other 
target, it: will send a representative 
overland across the border to find the 
area’s tribal chief and persuade him 
/ to carry out- the task, the sources say. 
The local leader in turn usually de- 
mands some*, kind of recompense — \ 
guns, money or food — and may play 
one exile group against the other to 
get the best possible deaL 


The insurgency in such cases thus 
becomes guerrilla war by negotiation, 
the analysts say. 

Another potential pitfall for anyone 
trying to decide whom to aid in the 
current struggle is a proliferation of 
less than reputable characters purport- 
ing to be guerrilla leaders with sizea- 
ble followings. 

One Afghan recently arrived at a 
diplomat’s office in Pakistan with a i 
number of large plastic sacks contain- j 
ing petitions that he claimed showed 
the affiliation of 3 million Afghans— 
about two thirds of the population— to 
a royalist party he had fdrroed. 

On the petitions were a seemingly 
interminable series of thumbprints 
representing the signatures or illiter* ' 
ate^ghans. 

“But you didn’t haye to be an ex- 
pert to see that the thumbprints all- 
belonged to the same guy “ the diplo- 
mat said. 
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Soviet Commander i 
Rejportedly^Governs- : 

•;* By Michaet Goldsmith ‘ ; .;*C 

. : vx .-. - • " Associated Pre» r 

KABUL,* Afghanistan, Feb. 25 —." 
Striking: civile servants and: office, 
workers protesting the Soviet Uik 
ion-V~December : invasion; ignoredr 
repeated official- broadcasts orders 
ing them to return to work in.Kabutf ; 
today^and Afghan government mii£ : 
istrics were paralyzed for a thiri.‘ 
day. . v : 

A general striked* of - shopkeepers* \ 
continued into its : fifth day. ... 

Heavily armed Soviet and Afghan; 
troops, backed by submachine gun-tot- ■ ; 
inff civilian member^' of the ruling; 
People's Democratic Party, maintained ; 
patrolk throughout the city. ^ f ; 

There were Indications the : Soviet;., 
military commander in Kabul was, in* A 
effect, acting as. head of the govern- 
ments. ■ *v’ ... 

[In Washington; .^State Department. } 
spokesman Hodding Carter said Mon*.*, 
day that most Afghan .‘civil servants^ 
had returned tovjheir : jobs but- thatl 
thrf shopkeepers'- strike ; was continu-:^ 

. ing. He said fighting 1 was, stilT goir\g ; • 

t Reports, from^^se^here; ihdibateir| 
f {ghting that raged.ih Kabul pn^fri^ 
day, ;< .killing a reported; 300^ or more ; 
p^bnvhad^cmed^briside&blyC^^^^i 

Tags, the - official -r Soviet news^ 
agency7said that “life in Kabul is now ^ 


gradually coming back to "normalT . 
and claimed an -‘armed sortie of ^ 


' agents trained by tne special services 


jjAvestern countries led by the lL\T 
was responsible for heavy street figtUv . 


inAthat erupted last Friday. .. 




* A Kabul Radio- report monitored irr 
Islamabad, Pakistan* said vthe citizens 
of Kabul have returned to their work 
and all shops in the city remained- 
open.*' But diplomatic sources dis- 
puted the report* and said the strikes; 
were continuing.. ; 

[Kabul Radio- also, reported the ar- 
rest of six more alleged Pakistani in- 
filtrators in its growing:: campaign to 
demonstrate that the recent : : anti-So- 
viet fighting wa$ directed from 1 
abroad, ;• Reuter reported. Sixteen. 
Pakistanis and a man alleged to be an 
American CIA, agent were reportedly 
. : arrested earlier. , - • v 

[The broadcast said- President Car- ’ 
ter signed the order for the arming of 
the “killers and mercenaries” sent to 

* Kabul to cause* bloodshed Feb. 20, the 
eve of Carter's deadline for. a Soviet 
troop Withdrawal from Afghanistan:)-. 

- r and another Western correspond- 
ent in Kabul observed the effective- 
ness of the* generalstrijce, destruction 

- from the street fighting . and heavily 
armed patrols after scaling the wall 
outside the guarded Kabul Interconti- 
; nental Hotel Sunday’ Foreign journal- 
; ists in? Kabul have been under orders 
:• not to leave their hotel in recent days. 

W A found only, a few stores open; 

: and' thbse-.were the .. ones selling per- 
v ish able foodstuffs 

’ 5 Sovi et 'sbldiers^ in’ heav^ Too and : 

• T62 tanto stood guards at the airport; ?j 
Vat key bridges ' over • the Kabul River, y 


p co aches/to i the Sovi e ^Embassy? and 
•goverrimentand People's^ Party of- V v 
fices; ££ 

t - Afghan tanks and - armored cars pa- 
trolled the Streets and » guarded large 
intersections,; and several 'Afghan ar-f 
mored'/carsc cruised .with heavy ma- 
chine guns trained at the heads of per ' 
,;destrian^;>2^^ 

V Civilian- members of thA People’s - 
- Party^Ccarryink Kalashnikov^ stibma- ■ 
chine guhs£ helped control crowds, set : 
up* rlrbadv ;blocks* searched ^private; 
homes for arm s and ’ madearrests. R er 
liable informants said the Afghan gov: 
ernment' appeared' to have ‘little con^ 
trol over the';party 'militia or any^ 


The martiaL law proclamation is- 
sued Friday placed the still-unidenti- 
fied Soviet military commander in 
charge, and Soviet and Afghan troops 
apparently were . put under a joint 
command; ia the face of the con tin u* 
ing rebellion: ; 

r That gave the Soviets the last word 
on all military and- civilian matters af- 
? fecting Afghanistan. 

President Babrak Karmai. who took 
power in; a Soviet-backed coup on Dec. • 
27, has* not been seen in public in 
three weeks. Unconfirmed reports, 
said hev took: refuge in the heavily 
guarded Soviet embassy during fight- 
ing that medical sources said resulted 
in the deaths of 300 civilians and an 
undetermined number of Afghan and 
Soviet troops. , ; ■ ; ;; •; • 

In an area of the city where fight- 
ing was heavy Friday, a house had 
crumbled after being hit by tank 
shells. Nearby; workmen removed the 
charred: wreckage of trucks and cars. 

A People's Party bookshop near the 
municipal building was wrecked by ri- 
oters. - ‘ .. . - . J . - ■ * - "A 

The Jamil Hotel, near the-municipai 
building, was closed and its front door 
secured with an iron chain. An official 


said authorities there found 17 Pakis 
tanis. who. they claimed, started the 
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uprising with the help of the ClA. 

In the kaoui Hotel, generailyAised 
by Soviet and East European official 
visitors, Soviet soldiers on -guard in 
the lobby; and on staircase landing^ 
appeared to outnumber guests. 
v In: the, heart of the old city, out of 
sight of troops, Afghans surrounded: 
me and expressed contempt, for the 
Soviets and what they called the Af- 
ghan “puppet” regime. r . ^ v,- 

They applauded an old man who 
said: .“Please tell people in the West 
that we will go on killing the Russians 
as long as a single one remains here.” - 
A short time later, we- were seized 
* by a youth... with a . submachine gun 
who marched us. in to the nearby local 
party offices; , repeatedly sticking the 
weapon into our backs on the way. 

Once v we; were '■ inside the., offices, 
however, ; ahv official: . sitting ; under a 
portrait of Lenin, apologized, explain- 
ing that the youth- could not read our 
■ passports ^ r ^ ^ AU- & 

•V: We ' returned/ to- our hotel*: before : 
, .the ^ 
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Afghan Sent to Defend Regime 
Assails Soviets at U.N. Forum 

By Michael J. Berlin \ ’ 

Special to Th® Washington Posfc - 

UNITED NATIONS, Feb. 22 — An Afghan ' Foreign 
Ministry official, sent here to defend his government at 
a special meeting today of the nonaligned nations called 
to discuss Soviet interference in Afghanistan's internal 
affairs,, instead, denounce*, the Soviet invasion of his 
country and defected on the spot. 

The nonaligned group then voted by acclamation to 
have its chairman — the Cuban ambassador — cable Kabul 
with a humanitarian appeal for the safety of the wife, 
four children, three sisters and mother left behind by 
33-year-old Abdul Rahim Ghafoorzai. * 

The action today stunned diplomats' from about 90 
nations, who had gathered behind closed doors expect- 
ing to hear the Soviet presence defended by Ghafoorzai, 
an 11-year career diplomat who was deputy director of 
the International Relations Department in the Afghan 
Foreign Ministry. 

Speaking to reporters after the meeting, he said he 
had not* yet decided whether he would seek to stay in 
the United States, go elsewhere or “join all my com- 
patriots’ who are in. the liberation struggle.” 

Ghafoorzai said his decision was prompted during his 
trip with Afghan Foreign 1 Minister-Shah Mohammed 
Dost to Moscow, where he realized < that Soviet forces 

“ 1 • • '■ .--fY ■ 


.,! : are not in Afghanistan ns a 
/of a request made by our yo' e-n- 
ment.” • " • ■ \j 

.’’I- It was then .he said .that ! T decide* 
to express the- views of my neop’ej 
T realize my statement here would 
• have more weight 1 ' than any action he 
;;might take in leaving Kabul rudely, 
even though that might provide more 
protection for his family. 

Ghafoorzai conceded that the p:*o- 
Soviet coup n in 1978 “involved some* 
reforms which had the. support of the' 
Afghan people./.’. He sard that coup/ 
had been supportecLby. Moscow. .. / 
-But by now, he said, “Even the* 
: Soviet Union realizes it cannot con- 
vince the world it is there because 0 J 7 
imperialist. intervention, and the !ib) 

. eration struggle under way will cdn*. 
vince the Russians to- withdraw .’ 1 ■/- 
.. He said he tod no personal knowl- 
edge .about the circumstances sur- 
rounding the -death/ of former presi- 
dent Hafizulla Amin inlate Decem- 
ber. when Soviet troops moved to top- 
,.nle his government and install Babrak 
/Karma!. But he said that the situa- 
tion .in Kabul now is that “the 
Afghans are not governing them- 
selves .’ 1 ■ ..■// 

Reconfirmed reports of widespread 
attacks on Soviet soldiers in the cities 
of Afghanistan, • citing, one*, incident* 
‘shortly before he left last Friday in> 
' v ’hich four to six Soviets were killed 
in the capital. 

In a speech delivered to tne non- 
aligned group, he reportedly chided 
that movement .for Tailing to spe -k 
out and “take prompt aetipn against 
an .invasion by., a H superpowers .The 
meeting had. long been sought by 
, Pakistan- and other members of the 
group who wanted ; to put the non- 
aligned; nations on record against the 
' Soviet invasion.* It had been delaved 
by the-Cubans, but was finally sched- * 
uled for- 'this, weelt.v>^ 5 >.‘- ;•/ “ .. .*% 

Ghafoorzai sat silently by two da vs 1 
ago during a bitter procedurafc wran- 
gle over the : agenda of The nonaligned 
meeting, according 'to diplomats who 
were there/and finally spoke out to- 
day after Pakistan introduced the sub- 
subject. .' • r ./*/, 

Aside from the cable, on behalf of 
Ghafoorzai’s family, no decision was 
taken at today’s meeting, and the non- 
i ali gned nations : wilTv continue their 
• d^ate.Monda^^yv^^v;,^^ 
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AFGHANISTAN 



Civilian protests confront the Soviets with a fierce new challenge 



f e have won a great vie- 
r tory. We have shown the 
Russians what the Af- 
ghan people think of 
them.** So said a belligerent Kabul mer- 
chant. exulting over the mass anti-Soviet 
protests that rocked the Afghan capital 
last week. The unrest was reported to have 
spread to six provinces, from Kandahar 


in the south to Baghlan in the north, and 
the Soviets were facing the most serious 
challenge to their two-month-old occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan, which has brought 
them worldwide condemnation. 

The floundering Kabul government of 
Party Boss Babrak Karmai was ordered 


to clamp martial law and a dusk-to-dawn 
curfew on the capital. Soviet troop rein- 
forcements were rushed into the city to 
put down growing disturbances. Nonethe- 
less. firelights that caused at least 50 ca- 
sualties broke out in several parts of the 
city. As rebel leaders threatened to mount 
a full-scale attack on Kabul in March, in- 
telligence officials in Washington could 
scarcely contain their glee at the Soviets' 
discomfiture. Said one defense analyst: 
"They've really got their feet in the 
quagmire.** 

The general strike and accompanying 
demonstrations represented the first 
time that Afghan civilians had joined 



the armed rebels in standing up to 
the Soviets. From Moscow's viewpoint, 
it was thus an ominous warning that 
the resistance could develop into a gen- 
eral uprising throughout the country. 
Moreover, the civilian protests accom- 
panied other i n tell igence re ports t haT 
Karmars dissension-racked puppet re- 
gime was on the verge of collapse. Over- 
all. the Soviets appeared to be up against 
a dismal strategic reality: to suppress 
both the insurgency and civil disobe- 
dience, they might have to remain in 
the country far longer than they had per- 
haps intended, and they could be forced 
to bring in as many as 50.000 more 
troops to retain control of the cities and 
highways. 

The Kremlin's concern over the fierce 
new challenge inside Afghanistan was 
apparent in a policy pronouncement 
made last week by Soviet President Leo- 
nid Brezhnev. Accusing Washington of 
"hysterics" and of "circulating the lie 
about the war of the Russians against 
the Afghan people." Brezhnev reiterated 
Moscow's claim that it had been invited 
into the country under the terms of a So- 
viet-Afghan treaty. Said the Soviet Pres- 
ident: "The U.S. loudly demands the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops but in fact is 
doing everything to put off this possi- 
bility: it is continuing to build up its in- 
terference in the affairs of Afghanistan." j 
In a direct attack on Jimmy Carter, he j 
declared: "The anti-Soviet hysteria was j 
needed for somebody riding the crest of ! 
this wave to win the presidential elec- 
tion in the autumn." But then, in what 
may have been a subtle deviation from 
the Kremlin's hitherto intransigent line, 
Brezhnev made the point that the 
Soviets would withdraw their troops 
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when outside interference is “permanent- 
ly terminated.” 

With MiG-21s buzzing low overhead, 
and the sound of sporadic gunfire echoing 
across scattered parts of the city, Kabul 
was described by foreign residents as be- 
ing “in the grip of crisis,” From the shop- 
ping streets of the Shari-i-Nao district to 
the alleyways of the Shorbazaar in the Old 
Quarter, thousands of shopkeepers had 
first closed their doors on Thursday to 
dramatize their resentment against the 
Soviet invaders. Shouting anti-Soviet epi- 
thets and antigovemment jeers, the mer- 
chants repeatedly defied attempts by Af- 
ghan police to force them to reopen their 
shops. When thousands of other citizens 
poured into the city center to support the 
merchants, they launched a series of vehe- 
ment protest marches. Green Islamic ban- 
ners were unfurled as marchers snaked 
through the shuttered streets with cries of 
“God is Great!” and “Death to the 
Soviets!” 

Convoys of Soviet armored 
personnel carriers, which had 
been kept discreetly outside the 
city, rolled into the downtown 
area. Squads of armed infantry- 
men, who had been patrolling 
only at night, stood guard around 
government buildings during the 
day. According to the martial-law 
decree, all residents of Kabul were 
ordered to surrender firearms to 
the police within 24 hours; viola- 
tors would be taken before 
“military-revolutionary” courts. 

A TASS dispatch from Kabul ex- 
plained that the Interior Ministry 
had ordered the martial law and 
curfew in response to “plunder 
and arson” by Muslim insur- 
gents and what it called “foreign 
agents, mercenaries and stooges.” 

U.S. intelligence analysts said 
that the strike apparently resulted 
from a well-coordinated plan 



Soviet vehicle stops as Afghan guerrilla takes aim with AK-47 assault rifle 



Arms raised, the luckless prisoner surrenders 





Three other rebels close in on disarmed soldier before leading him away 

An execution followed the evening ritual of prayers and ablution . 


among several different resistance 
groups, although the identity oT 
tfie organizers was unknown. T he" 
strike had been triggered by the 
circulation of printed leaflets 
throughout Kabul, urging shop- 
keepers to join in a “unanimous 
condemnation” of the Soviet inva- 
sion. Next day, as though by pre- 
arranged signal, the strike spread 
to at least ten cities and towns 
across the country. 

In a stunning turnabout at the 
United Nations, meanwhile, a 
Kabul official sent to defend his 
government before a special meet- 
ing of the nonaligned countries 
defected instead and denounced 
the Soviet “occupation.” The 33- 
year-old career diplomat, Abdul 
Rahim Ghafoorzai, dramatically 
declared his support for his “com- 
patriots in the liberation struggle.” 
F ' /.A The ferocity of Afghan resis- 
tance to Soviet rule was shown in 
a remarkable pictorial report of a 
rebel ambush — and the subsequent execu- 
tion of a hapless Soviet prisoner — that ap- 
peared last week in the Philadelphia In - 
quirer. Richard Ben Cramer, a staff 
reporter for the Inquirer, and Italian Pho- 
tographer Salvatore Vitale spent eight 
days accompanying Muslim rebel units in 
the mountains near the Pakistan border. 
They were witnesses when a rebel patrol 
spotted a Soviet vehicle traveling cau- 
tiously through a gully, raked it with au- 
tomatic weapons fire and killed the driv- 
er. His passenger, a lieutenant in his late 
20s, was taken prisoner. 

The captive was trussed with a gun 
strap and dragged into the hills along with 
the patrol. That evening, according to 
Cramer, the rebels washed themselves, as 
Islamic ritual requires them to do, and 
knelt on their blankets and faced south- 
west toward Mecca to pray. Then, near an 
outcropping of rock, they shot the prison- 
er. When asked how the rebel leader had 
justified the killing, one of his followers 
explained: “He said this man was not 
Muslim.” ■ 
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By,-WUliam Branigln 
wwuiiutoa vmt*t 

Soviet and Afghan army troop® en- 
forced martial 1 law restrictions yest- 
erday in the Afghan capital* Kabul 
to contain ♦ a* budding; insurrection by^ 
anticommunist demonstrators-.: after 
clashes Ffcldaythat reportertfly caused 
hundreds Of civilian casualties^ i \ 

Soviet helicopters and Mig jet fight- 
ers buzzed the capital for the second 
straight day. to discourage demonstra-x 
tiona, and* occasional bursts of gunfire 
were beard* > according to tbe latest 
diplomatic reports ^mrKabii. ^;.,,^ , 

The State Department said ifc ha& 
received reports estimating;: that the 
clashes Friday left about 135- Afghan , 
civilians dead and about 350 Injured. 
The department said there were tm-: 
verifiable reports of many more casu- 
alties. . — 

The State Department was unable 
to eonfirm reports quoting travelers’,, 
from Kabul as saying that about 4,000 .1 
Afghan soldiers mutinied and battled 
Soviet troops after refusing orders to 
shoot civilian demonstrators hr tbeH 
■ capital Friday. 

State Department officials also said 
they had no informafict* about the 
fate of an American reportedly arrest - 
ed-PEL J?P2., gfcg&e* ht KabulFriday. 
The Soviet news agency Tass said the 
American, identified or*y a* Robert 
Lee, would be tried beibre a revnli^ :! 
tionary tribun aL 

-s.' 

^Otx tho diplomatic front,- the Stated 
Department brushed ‘Off Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid Brezhnev's^ call Friday 
foe,; international guarantees against r 
any. outside \ interference Afghani-^ 

stamr Brezhnev suggesierd ini a: Mos~* 
cow - speech- that ;; such -guarantees^ 
would: 'lead. loathe withdrawal of; 
viet farces^jPgx^^ 

The U.S. response* issued yesterday; J 
in effect told die Soviets to -withdraw 
their forces first aa,yh necessary coek J 
dition for the .establishment of a 
tral ani, nonaligned government ae- g 
ceptabiei to ; !the people : of Afghani - M 

:■ S tan. >-,-*«-} 3k ; (J'Lrp 


Department also said, ^ 
“We da not believe there are any ex- 
ternal artivities. which can justify the 3 
’ Soviet invasion of Afghanistan or the 
continued presence of Soviet military 
forces in Afghanistan." ' ; ' 

In Mbscow. a report from Kabul by 
the Soviet news agency . Tass indicated 
fiiat the unrest was continuing. It said 
the Afghan government and youths 
formed into' military units were “tak- 
Ingrenergettc steps to isolate and neu- 
tralize- the provocateurs and? instiga- 
^tors^: . 

" ! T ass blamed - the uprising on ■ a plot 
by" the US.’ Central Intelligenc e 
4 Agency. The report made no mention 
of any action by the Atgnan or Soviet 


armies to put down the disturbances. 

$ ttnesses told reporters in 7 New 
Delhi ‘ that both Afghaxr and :L Soviet 

, troops were involved in the efforts to - * 
combat rebellious demonstrators and 
enforce martial law. ? ;!?;%> 1 ^ 

^.TwaUnks manned by. Soviet troops 
were parlcedmear the. airport terminal 
as some travelers! were leaving yester- 
day: Other Soviet soldiers^were man- 
•\ ning roadblocks v in^thetiriearly de- 
serted streets and driving Soviet-made 
T53 and T82 tanks with Af ghan Army 
markings, 'travelers said, * indicating ; 
fiiat^Scrriet- military leaders consider 
"Afghan units unreliable. : v :: 

^ - One French traveler told the Reuter rj 
. news agency , in New Delhi that be* 

• tweenr. 50^ and >100 Afghan civilians^ 
^were killed; by gunfire during, demon- 1 
Istrations in Kabul Friday, a? 

V^Lsaw^ some;- Afghan troops, firing-* 
‘over the; heads of a crowd of about 200 
^people -carrying green :* Islamic flags,?; 
'Reuter quoted him assaying.: M I didn’t? 
see any Soviet troops^ involved,, but £• 
hav e reliablev^epbrt s^hat :the : Rus^ 

rsiahs.*were: ; involved income gun-/' 

;Other witnesses sai<L they believed J 
tb&death toll was* higher:: One Euro- j 
pean said he saw the bodies of ; 100 to 
200 Afghans lying* in. J a- single Kabul 
street* : ;v 

rf In a dispatch from Kabul, Associ- 
ated ^^Rress- correspondent a Michael 
. Goldsmith said*, at > Weirtem: diploma t 
£ who took an fnj tired man fto?* hospital 
, counted more: than 50 -bodice toed up 


Another: witness was q uoterd as say- 
ing that he saw six civilians lying 
dead^on v a street** following- renewed 
fighting yesterday morning. : * ; ■ 

Reuter correspondent Robert Evans 
reported^ffom;; Kabul that, according 
to diplomats, anti-Soviet demonstra- 
tors? had attacked two hotels;- In the 
: city F'riday. and had iaj ured some for-, 
eigners* possibly Soviets. ; 

- Evans r said that Afghan troops and] 
armed members of the ruling People's) 

cf Democratic party ..were manning road-L 
- blocks, but thatA Soviet - forces ' ap^ 
p eared to be ; increasingly^involyed in 
security operations previously carried 
out by Afghans^ , 

Travelers anriving in; the Indian 
capital. New Delhi, told reporters they 
heard some shooting in Kabul yester* 
day morning, although.it was not as- 
heavy as the firing that broke out Fri-s 
day during the first major public dem*} 
onstrations in the capital against the 
Soviet military occupation of Afghani- 
. stan.-. r •• 

‘;I'- In general: it* appeared that action 
by Afghan troops and militiamen of 
the -ruling . Communist Party, : backed; 
a byvav. strong display of . Soviet -air 
. poweiv had dampened the. mass pro- 
tests Friday that bordered on. a popu- 
lar-uprising. * . 

jL However, travelers and > new ten 
; ports from KabuL said that general^ 

: strike begun Thursday appeared to be? 
holding^ y este rday^ indicating a contin- 
vu ing mobd;of resistance to the Soviet- 
installed government : of President 
Babrak.Karmal.;, ; X, 

The go vemmentr- declared martial 
law Fridayiin? response to its stiffest 
challenge: T ^since:>a ' Soviet invasion 
/force ■ .brought r-.Babrak to- power in a: 
bloody coup Dec? 27 .that replaced one 
communist Afghan government with 

>:5 The* State - Department said that, in 
: enforcing- martial la w, . : government 
forces had set up- roadblocks that cut 
JKabuI in- f halL and . effectively cor- 
doned off ..the old blazer* reportedly, 
•one of ; the-main. hotspots in^Friday’s' 
:disturb^c^^S^.^ 

y Around^hidday yesterday, !& ^depart- 
^ment spokesman said, Soviet airarafti 
dropped leaflets over . the capital 
: claiming that British* : Pakistani 

: and : Chinese: agents were respo nsible 
c for*: the v trouble ' and / reminding >resi- 
•dents to respect4heinew^marfiaiuiaw 

..roaitl atinna r ** “ k *"■ 
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Afghanistan’s Soviet-installed : government v ; declared ; 
martial law. in the capital, .Kabul/ yesterday\ami^ the-' 
eruption of large anti-Soviet' demonstrations and recur-; 
. rent shooting, according to reports; from the Afghan city^ 
Three civilians were reported kiUedvin shoojting on' 
Kabul’s streets, but there were no other details of their 
deaths, 




Accounts of the latest developments . in Afghanistan ; 
were geperally sketchy, but a compilation of diplomatic - 
and news service reports from Kabul, Washington, Mos- . 
cow. New Delhi and Islamabad, Pakistan, painted a pic- 
ture of mounting popular resistance in the capital to the ' 
Soviet military occupation and the Moscow-backed 
Afghan government: The demonstrations were believed 
to have been the first major public protests since Afghan 
communists first took power in April 1978. 

In announcing martial law, the eight- week -old Afghan ■ 
government of President Babrak Karmal- ordered all res- , 
idents of Kabul to turn in. unauthorized weapons within ; 


24 hours, prohibited gatherings of 


more than four persons and clamped 
a stricter overnight curfew on the 


city; 


Soviet troops and armored per- 
sonnel carriers were reportedly sent 
into the capital and stationed around 
key government buildings; Soviet hel- ; 
icopters and jet fighter planes flew 
low over the city, according to re- 
ports from foreign residents there. 

“The situation is very, very volatile;”* 
State Department spokesman Thomas^ 
Heston said. The department/ had.- re- 
ceived reports of “considerable filing” : 
in Kabul yesterday as what he describ- 
ed # as a nationwide general; strike /en- 
tered its second day. 


In Moscow, the Soviet news agency 
Tass said Afghanistan's ^secret! police 
yesterday-arrested a large group of 
persons, -including . an: American and 
, 16 PakistanisLo? charges of working 
f to subvert, the government under 
orders f roiii , f or eign in tellig e n c e ser- 


vices <-'**■ .. 

• » vvsn. ■; .-TV 

Tass identified the American only- 
aa^Robert Lee” and _ said he was 
known fort his links with the Central 


} A State Department spokesman said 1 
there was a Robert Lee who was a pn- j 
vate American citizen looking for a 
teaching joD in Kabul. He termea the* 
charge that Lee ^vas,a agent "n- 
dicu lous? T .Th esgokea man "sai d . t he 5e^ ~ 
partment had ; no— .fconfirmation of 
"Lee's arrest. "but had no reason to 
doubt it. 

About 60 private- ‘ Americans! ’are 
knowit tor be living, id Afghanistan- m 
addition to:abouU^U;S/ staffers^at 
the Amerieam Embassy iivKabuL 

The? spokesman said there had? been 
no repotted t difficulties,. ;ambng the 
Americife-vresideru^-in^ Afghanistan, 
but he saii, they -Were advised -to stay 
at home. '•'*x 

The State Department said that So- 
viet reinforcements sent tp help main- 
tain control, of, Kabul- ha, cL^at. least” 

. fired near or'over demonstrating Af- 
‘ gh an : crowds. A~ department k official 
said . the % distribubances- had - not- yet 
been, brought under control and that 
Tshooting; ancf^the chanting of anti- 
Soviet slogans continued after night- 
fall yes terdayr-**- 

*In a- statement- -broadcast. by+- Kabul 
radio Vand^/rep ^ihe. 
Afghan^InterieirMimstiy: saict'British;; 
American, . tPateah^afl^Chmese 
“merc'enarresf- had^fesCrtecf to* open 
instigatory andistibversiye^actions in 
Kabul,: tryin^>to.:diSFupfe tranquility of 
the 

, The ;statemetft : said ' that: the/Af ghan 
government was .^t&ym^ijto^ireyeht 
thesev'ihcendiaryV-^ 

sene'^emocratk^hocm&^ut'that! the 
mercenaries .openly engaged^in. -plun- 
der and arson.” 

In Kabuli there- :' were: indications 
• that the .cQrpm.upis& authorities^ rear 
the possible spread of civil disobedi- 
ence to government employes. Accord- 
ing to the State Department, . the offi- 
cial Kabul radio in its martial la wan 
nouncement ordered/ ciyii servants; to 


CO 
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-report f op- work Saturday, the^start of.| 
the work week in Afghanistan, and i 
warned citizens not to insult security 
forces. . 

An overnight curfew was moved up 
from 11 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

The latest disturbances in Kabul 
grew out of a strike called Thursday 
by Afghan Moslem rebels to protest 
the Soviet military .occupation of Af- 
ghanistan., ^ "H £■ - l] , m 

A Soviet strike: force overthrew and * 
killed president Hafizullah Amin in a i 
coup Dec. 27 when it appeared that! 
his Communist government was losing I 
ground to a 7 Moslem insurgency- and 
might not survive much longer. Mov- 
ing in with an invasion force that 
eventually grew to an estimated 70,000 
men, the Soviets installed Bakrak, the 
' leader of a rival Afghan Communist 
faction, in power. * 

Despite -h? -ras'ive presence o? So- 
viet troops and equipment, however, , 
the insurgency seems to have been in* 
tensity in? = - ecent w*ek S:. Thursday’s 
strike appeared to dash Soviet hopes 
that the new government could re- 
:* store some stability and gradually at- 
tract Tnore. popular support. 

Nearly all shops in Kabul and its 
main bazaar closed in defiance of gov- 
ernment efforts to force merchants to 
remain open during the strike. 

Thursday night Kabul residents 
took to their rooftops and shouted slo- j 
ganssuch as “Ailahu Akbar” (God is i 
great) and “Marg bar Shoravi*' (Death 
to the .Russians-),- according -to diplo- 
matic reports from the capital. Simi- 
lar demonstrations took place in' 
neighboring Iran during the last 
weeks of the shah’s rule and have 
been reported recently in the- city of 
Herat in western- Afghanistan.*^; . 
v The strike continued yesterday, al- 
though most shops would have closed 
anyway in observance of : the Moslem 
sabbath; diplomats said.VSome stores 
that normally, would have opened re- 
mained shuttered, they said. .... 


Reports fronv Kabul said the- strike 
has now spread to several; other pro- 
vincial' cities, including Kandahar, Jal- 
alabad, Wardak and Baghtan. 

Complicating the government’s cri- 
sis were- the large street demonstra- 
tions reported, to h:n*e be4n staged in 
di f f e re n t pa rts o f, K a hitf yes terd ay. 

A Western journalist in Kabul was 
quoted in one report as saying he saw 
2,000 Afghans demonstrating outside a 
Kabul., municipal building, waving 
green ; Islamic > flags.. and shouting; 

• anti-Soviet slogans. - \ 

"r : . A correspondent in Kabul for the j 
Japanese newspaper Asahi Shimbunj 
reported, meanwhile, that the rebels 
have distributed leaflets warning of 
an attack on Kabul March 10 followed 
■by a “Tet-style offensive** beginning 
on the Afghan New. Year's Day, aMrch- 

iZl: T ' 

Details of yesterday*s "reported 
shooting in Kabul were sketchy. One 
diplomatic report said that most of 
the gunfire came from the district of 
Khai Khana on the northern outskirts 
of the capital. Firing was also re- 
ported in the Sherpur district of Ka- 
bul, where a crowd of Afghans demon- 
strated in the street. 

A dispatch from Kabul by the 
.French- news> agency Agence France- 
;.Presse : said^the Afghan Army had 
: closed Kabul International Airport, 
reportedly after shooting broke out 
nearby^- "' 

^It v said 'tTiat in the evening, hun- 
dreds: of youthful demonstrators took 

• to the streets firing pistols into the 
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Afghanistan Turmoil Seen 
As Nationalist Reaction 

By Henry Si Bradsher 

VVashiLgton Star Staff Writer ■ 

While U.S. officials insisted that* 

; the uprisings in Afghanistan are a 
nationalist reaction to Soviet con*f : 
trol, Soviet leader.Leonid I. Brezh- 
nev blamed them* yesterday on U.$.> 
interference and said once it ends 
Soviet troops will withdraw. , 

“Let the United States together 
with the neighbors of Afghanistan 
guarantee,” Brezhnev said, that all 
forms of outside interference “are 
fully terminated _ ... and.theathe 
need of Soviet military assistance . 
will cease to exist.” ’ 

Responding to -reporters’ ques- 
tions about the speech, the State De- 
partment said;. “Our position contin- 
ues to be that all Soviet troops 
should be withdrawn from Afghan- 
istan and that, there should be a 
neutral, non-aligned government ac- 
ceptable to the people of Afghanis^] 
tan in Kabul. We are studying the? 
Brezhnev speech in this light.” 

Although President Carter and" 
West Europeans have advocated the 
neutralization of;. Afghanistan, 
Soviet sources have rejected any 
solution that? would remove the 
country froiEuthe newly expanded 
Soviet bloc. - 

U.S. officios said privately that 
Brezhnev’s idea of guarantees 
against outside interference was un- 
likely to formf a basis for resolving 
the'crisis. So long as Afghan domes- 
tic resistance continues, the Soviet 
Union will find it convenient to 
blame foreign meddling, so it will 
deny the validity of any guarantees. 

Some observers compared Brezh- 
nev’s- suggestion with President Car- 
ter’s call at his Feb. 14 news confer- 
ence for “a commitment that might 
be verified and carried out that the 
Soviets would' not invade another 
country or use* their military forces 
^beyond their borders again to de* 


U.S. Aides 


stabilize the peace.” Both were im-f 
practical in the real world of power! 
politics, these observers said. ; j 

Brezhnev, the Soviet Communist! 
Party’s general-secretary and his na-l 
tion’s president, was the last speaker s 
in a series of leadership speeches be- j 
fore tomorrow’s party-controlled ! 
elections to Soviet regional parlia- 
ments. 

/."He repeated in a tougher, more 
strident form the Soviet line that 
Soviet troops were in Afghanistan, 
only because of foreign interference 
there and they would leave as soon 
as it ended. 

On Thursday Premier Alexei N. 
Kosygin had strongly implied that 
the Kremlin had no expectation of 
withdrawing from Afghanistan. He j 
accused the United States of de- ; 
manding that Afghan Communists 
renounce foreign support, but they 
“will never give it up,” he said. 

U.S. officials have said that the 
faction-ridden Communists in Kabul 
have been unable to win popular 
support. They could not remain in 
power without Soviet troops, and 
Moscow might decide to overthrow 
President Babrak Karmal in a search 
for a better leader, according to the 
officials. 

“The overwhelming fact” about 
the trouble in Afghanistan, State De- 
partment spokesman Thomas B. Res- 
ton said yesterday, “is that there is ! 
indigenous resistance to the Soviet- I 
imposed government.” The Afghan 
people are “showing how they feel 
about a foreign occupying army,” he 
added. 

Reston refused to comment on re- 
ports that the resistance is receiving 
some weapons from American 
sources. Although Sen. Barry Gold- 
water, R-Anz., has seemed to con- j 
firm that the Senate's Permanent Se - i 
iect, commit tee .o q , I n te lli g en ce had 
been briefed by the CIA on a U.S. 
arms supply to r the resistance. prfL 
cials here have said it is primarily 
dependent on captured arms or 
t hose from deserting Afghan sol - 
diers.;^,;. 


\ Brezhnev accused the United 
States of a “malicious anti-Soviet 
clamor . . . (that) probably beats all 
previous records . . . Washington 
simply needs a pretext to broaden its - 
expansion in Asia” as well as “for 
somebody riding the crest of this ! 
wave to win the presidential elec- j 
tions in the autumn.” j 

He repeated Kremlin charges that j 
Americans, Chinese and others had j 
directed from Pakistani territory an ; 
intervention in Afghanistan “that | 
has created a serious threat to the j 
Afghan revolution and also to the se- j 
curity of our southern border.” j 

The White House knows, Brezh- 
nev said, “that the USSR will with- 
draw its military contingents from 
Afghanistan as soon as the reasons 
that caused their presence there, 
disappear and the Afghan govern- 
ment decides that their presence is 
no longer necessary. 

“The United States loudly de- 
mands the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops but in. fact is doing every- 
thing, to put off this possibility. It is 
continuing and building up its inter- \ 
ference. in the affairs of Afghanis- 
tan,” Brezhnev said. 

“I want to state very definitely: We 
will be ready to commence the with- j 
drawal of our troops as soon as all 
forms of outside interference di- 
rected against the government and 
people of Afghanistan are fully 
terminated. Let the United States to- 
gether with the neighbors of Af- 
ghanistan guarantee this, and then 
the need of Soviet military assist- 
ance will cease to exist.” 

Brezhnev said the Afghan govern- 
ment has said it wants peaceful and 
friendly relations with neighboring 
Pakistan and Iran. Both countries 
have expressed apprehensions about 
the presence of Soviet troops in Af- 
ghanistan. 

In Peshawar, the Pakistani city 
near the Khyber Pass, Afghan resist- 
ance groups and diplomats were 
quoted yesterday as saying Soviet 
troops up to battalion-sized combat 
units were moving toward the Pakis- 
tani border. T 

Diplomats in the.area were quoted 
by a The New York Times corre- 
spondent as saying they believed the 
deployments might presage an effort*, 
to close the mountainous frontier to i 
Afghan refugees or resistance guer- ! 
rillas, but they doubted that it would j 
succeed. 

Observers in Washington noted 
that the most intensive fighting 
against the Soviets and their dwin- 
dling force of still-loyal Afghan sol- 
diers has been in Afghan provinces 
bordering on Pakistan. The Soviet., 
troop movements might be intended : 
to deal with guerrillas in these prov-^ 
inces. * f f -*• ''*• * 
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• ;j • > -By Don Oberdorfer 

' *»:- : wuhincton post Start Writer 

^Veteran diplomat and historian. George* F. Kennan^ 
yesterday advocated a- declaraUonofwar against. 
Iran over the hostage issue and quiet diplomacy 
with the Soviets over Afghanistan as well as a range . 
oCother alternatives to current U.S. foreign policy.-* 
.Testifying -before the Senate Foreign Relations: 
Committee, the former ambassador to the Soviet 
Union and author of the postwar “containment pol- 
icy, expressed grave concern about die consequences 
oEofficial attitudes and actions^ ^ 

: /'Kennan suggested that present policy toward Iran 
isinot tough enough to. bring about release^ of the. 
-American hostages before their , psy chin ^Physi- 
cal health is endangered. On the other hand, he de- 
scribed policy toward the Soviet Union in Afghani- 
stan and the Persian Gulf as so inflexible . 
could bring an unwarranted drift toward a U-S>So- J 
vietmilitry 

" Regarding the hostages, Kennan said -that . ^*3® ; < 
temporize too, long, our concern for their safety, may^ 
be^deprived of much of its meaning" because of the 
effect of lengthy confinement on the U.S. diplo- 
matic personnel. He recalled the, serious effect on 
his health of 5% months' confinement .by the&trp 
mans in: 1941-42*. ; ,v. ‘ ~ 

: ;qa a prepared statement, Kennan said the United 
Slates should “hold in- readiness’*- means of unilat- 
i grtd pressure on Iran,. including military pressures^- 
' irtT^ase of failure of the present United Nations-; 
;• sponsored efforts for: a negotiated release. Under ; 
v qiiestioning by Sen. S. L Hayakawa (R-Calif.), Ken-. , 
> nan said that in the face of .’lmprecedented insults 
b* Ayatollah- jRuhoIlah Khomeini^ and ■ others,, .he t 
j mu... consider : 



, ltseu at war wtur. 

***£ declaration rofwaf^Kennan' continued* would 
:• enable the United 

; negotiate on its behairih/Jehrah,rh^ well as /legally 
ter intern; Iranian off icialSf ihr ^ the;United States.^ A r. 

r* _ . . ••• L >■, J- ' frt;' <t£*t tv 


7 .'If the United States decides to take military ac- 
tion against Iran, Kennan said, it should tell the So-, 
yiets what it is doing and why. In view of the 1921 
^ryiet treaty with Iran, which is still considered va- 
lid in Moscow’s eyes. Kennan said previous U.S mil- 
itary activities in Iran, Including vast arms sales 


and, major intelligence activities during the shahT 


aim, uiaju t nv v* * *.*+*—* viiw ^ 

rule, had caused ’insecurity* in Russia because Iran 


is, on its border. 

. pn the range of U.S. policy flowing from the So* 
viet invasion of Afghanistan qionths kgo. Ken~ 

• nan said: 3 7 -.; ; : -/— *^ 7 ^ 

7* The Soviet action was undertaken for purposes / 

* far -more limited than a drive to the Persian Gulf. It 

has! not improved the Soviet posture^ ta have seven:., 
to^nine- of its 23 or 24 border divisions tied up rUt; 
t&at' unprofitable venture” A direct Soviet thrust to - 
the Persian ; Gulf would be through chaotic Iran 
rather than, through the inhospitable:: Afghan hilla- 
orr a tangent to the southeast. • ■ -• 

>V The U.S^ aim should be the "gradual dismay, 
tlfiig” of Soviet military involvement^ which is possi-,; 
ble.as ' Soviet' leaders' come to understand that they 
“got themselves into a jam’* In Afghanistan, In Ken* 
h^s view the United: States should not seek to in*'* 
crease the Soviet difficulty there, through/ aid to;: 
rebel forces, but rather to explore the hints, that they 
Soviets may. seek a way out., : *- 

- The United States, its European allies and Ja- 


pair should consider working out a broad explicit in- 
ternational understanding for neutralization and 
protection of the Persian Gulf, with Soviet partici-' 
pgtionin the arrangement Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan would-be required, and might be aided 
hy,such an arrangement. 

The high' degree of U.S. dependence on Persian 
Gulf oil: is “highly* dangerous. .v.V: degrading inr' 
; tolerable” and should be changed by a top-priority 
conservation: and substitution effort Voluntary- 
'measures stiffened by strong governmental action 
are needed in this effort. \ : .v * 

-^The 75-year-old retired diplomat^ and" Pulitzer 
prize-winning historian suggested restraint in public . 
alarms during a buildup of U.S. military forces rele*/; 
vant to the problems of the Persian Gulf. _ 
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We don’t have to arrest the 


Now that the government of Iran 
has backed down on its demand for 
the extradition ofj the Shah is it 
really asking so miich of the U.S. to 
gain the freedom of the hostages? 
j We are by no means condoning the 
! despicable act of terrorism by the 
'militants who seized the U.S.. emr. 
bassy, hut if we are ever to secure 
the freedom of the hostages we must 
be willing to make some com- 
promises with the government of 
Iran. _ - 1 ••••< '• 

| Iran’s fresident^Bam-Sadnsaid^ 
Monday the hostages would be freed; ~ 
if the United States : r- 

Acknowledged UiS. “crimes”’- 
against Iran since the CIA helpedV 
overthrow Prime Minister 
Mohammed Mossadegh and; 
restored the shah to power. 

v Recognized the right of the 
revolutionary- regime to obtain the • 
extradition of the shah and the A 
restitution of his fortune; | 

3. Pledged to “no longer interfere / 
in our affairs.” • ‘ : • j- 

Let’s take them point-by-point, j 
V Admission of crimes against 
Iran — There is no question that the 
United States, through the Central 
Intelligence Agency, subverted the 
will of the Iranian people on many 
occasions. The CIA. helped over- 
throw the government in Iran in the 
early 50s and restored the Shah to 
the throne — Contrary to the wishes 
of many Iranians. The CIA con- 
tinued for many years to help keep 
the Shah in power; despite a clear 
and growing popiilace demanding 
his ouster. The’ 'Shah was later 
removed from his throne by a 
majority of the- people of Iran who 
wanted an Islamic state, not a. 
monarchy. Since; all - the world 
already knows, and our government 
has admitted the role of the CIA in 
Iran, . what -v£ isj k^wrong • with v 
acknowledging- That our CIA was . 
deeply involved there? It is a simpler - 
fact of life that ; we cannot., deny.;. 
Although our government was doing. 


what it thought was j best ; for 
American security, there can be no 
harm now in acknowledging that we 
meddled in Iran. \ 

Recognize the regime’s right to 
extradite the Shah and seek 
restitution for the fortune he took out 
of the country,— This should be one 
of the easiest things for us to do. 
Let’s put ourselves in the shoes of 
the Iranians. What if an American 
president sat idly by while hundreds 
of Americans - were i executed 
because they held viewis different 
from his own? And what if this 
American president, unpopular with 
the people, was kept ire power by 
agents of a foreign government and 
later escaped to another country to 
save his neck? Wouldn’t ;we believe 
we had the right' to seek his ex- 
tradition to be brought back to the 
U.S. to answer the charges against 
him? Are the Iranians ; wrong for 
asking us to “recognize their right” 
To seek his extradition? .Keep in 
mind, we are not being asked to raid 
the Shah’s residence in Panama and 
whisk him off to Iran aboard an Air 
Force jet j 

^ Agree not to meddle in Iranian 
affairs — This should go without 
saying. We have learned our lesson 
in the past. The internal affaire of 
another country should be no 
business of ours. ’ ; F ? ? 

The American hostages in Iran 
are entering their second 100-day 
period of captivity. While what; the 
militants did was an affront to all of 
the peace-loving people ofj the world, 
are we supposed to let ithem stay 
behind locked doors forever? 

The militants ignored nearly 
every international law j in seizing 
the American Embassy and holding 
the hostages. We deplore their ac- 
tions in the strongest possible way. 

; But if. our real interest is in the ] 
safety and release of the Americans 
being held against their will we must 
be willing to make sime com- 
promises. 
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■ i Iran’s :* flTaxraftfeffiicated navy- 
chief, Adm. Mahmoud Aiavi, has been 
arrested for allegedly having links 
with agents at the Amer ican Embassy 
before that “spy nest” was seized bv: 
Moslem militants, t he Iranian govern* 
ment newspaper reported yesterday.' 
Aiavi was the third Iranian official 
arrested on the basis of documents* 
found by the young radicals at the* 
embassy. 

•• The United Nations investigative com- 
mission on Iran continued its-- work in 
Tehran* meanwhile,. hearing from :140 
Iranians, many without arms or legs, who 
said they had been, tortured by the secret 
.police under the shah; oi&r 
Despite continued assurances from UN 
officials, however, the prospect that the 
inquiry will lead to the early release of 
the 50 U.S. Embassy -hostages remained 
uncertain.- Revolutionary: leader Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini has indicated that 
the Americans, held since Nov. 4, will b$ 
freed no earlier than April. 

V : In Washington* State Department offi- 
cials acknowledged privately that the 
release of the hostages “could take a lot 
longer than any of us would like ” 

K ;;r President Aboihassan Barii-Sadr, in an 
interview with West German television, 
said the commission sent to Iran by the 
United Nations “has no ‘other mission” 
than to-investigate the reign of the de- 
posed Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi and 
tissue a report, , 


^e^repeated demands that- President 
Carter apologize for past U.S. policy in 
Iran; a demand the" administration has- 
repeatedly rejected." } 

---The government newspaper Islamic 
Republic,- - citing - unnamed reliable 
sources, said Adm. Aiavi had been ar- 
rested for' his. “close -links and friendly 
relations with the U1S.- spies held in the 
;U.S. embassy .“'Aiavi also had. been in 
^contact with agents of the old regime of 
^the deposed shah; and" helped many of 
them escape, the paper said. . 

~ .Twice before, embassy documents un- 
covered by the militants led to the arre st 
ot Iranian otmials w no allegedly wer e 
involved with the 01 a. . v - - . - v* 

; In another development, the. Soviet! 
; news agency Tass, reacting to state ments 1 

by Sen. Barry Goldwater(R-Ariz.) that the 
United-States should threaten to bomb 
Iran's- main oil ‘refinery if the hostages 
are not freed, accused “right-wing circles 
of the U.S. Congress”’ of stirring up 
“anti-Iranian hysteria.” - ■* ^ r 
At a Kansas news conference Monday, : 
Goldwater said, “Maybe the time has 
come when President Carter should tell 
Khomeini he’s got X number of days to 
irelease them or Abadan would disap- 
pear.” The city of Abadan is the center of 
Iranian oil refining: 1 : 

- Samir Sambar, spokesman for the fiVe- 
man UN commission, said the panel mem- 
bers spent almost six hours yesterday 
'With about 140 Iranians identified as some 
of the victims of extensive- human rights 
violations under the shah.. ? 


/ 
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Tehran (Reuter)— The commis- 
sion looking into Iran's grievances against 
1 Shah Mohammad Reza. Pahlavi was de- 
: scribed yesterday as . “really touched” 
after hearing five hours of emotional 
r stories from alleged victims of torture 
, and cruelty under the monarchy. 

In an uncharacteristically strong state- 
ment after testimony from 140 people, the 
commission described its witnesses as 
“victims of violations of' human rights 
under the shah’s regime.” It said it had ex- 
amined “in dramatically live terms the 
plight of those involved;” : : ; *7 

A U.N. spokesmanTasked' by reporters 
; how the commission’s members had react- 
ed to yesterday's testimony-frora two 
busloads of invalids; who lined up in the 
snow for a chance to present their cases— 

/ replied: “They were really touched by 
what they saw/* • •■- 0: - • . - ; — 

The five-man commission was sent to 
Iran in hopes- of easing the U.S.-Iranian 
^crisis^and paving : the way for release of 
the 50 Americans held at the.U.S: Em- 
bassy by militant students since Novem- 
ber 4. According to U.S. sources, it will in- 
vestigate complaints by both Iran and the 
TJnited States: . 

. . Not to be outdone by the U.N;‘procied- 
^ings^ the students occupying the embassy 
here released evidence .of their own. di- 
rected. against the U.S. Central Jntellf- 
gipce Agency. ;j ; . — ^ v- 
1 Hcpcrters were shown documents pup- 
. ported to.prove that the CIA had tried to 
..spy co the Iranian oil industry and- had 
heJ P** * former agent of the'shah’s-secret 
- police co escape from Iran. " 


One man said his right hand was shot off 
during, a demonstration in Qom and his 
left hand mutilated when he fell into a I 
heap of burning tires. 

The panel also heard evidence from 
Alireza Nobari, the governor of Iran’s cen- 
tral bank, on alleged embezzlement by the 
former royal family. He told reporters 
after testifying that he had given the panel 
an outline of a file produced by the central 
bank for investigating plundered national 
property. 

■■O “We have documents showing that the 
total amount of money plundered by the 
former imperial family was 500 billion 
rials;” Mr. Nobari said— the equivalent of 
$7.14 billion. - 

: * • Iran’s foreign minister, Sadegh Ghot- 
bzadeh, said last night that his ministry 
was working on allowing the commission 
to visit the students. , • 

. “We are. discussing things with the 
^commission and the students,” Mr. Ghot- 
bzadeit said. “We’ll find out what we can 
do.” - : 

Id another development, Paul O’ Dwy- 
er, a lawyer and former New York City 
Council president hired by Iran to recover 
thr.assets of the shah, arrived in Tehran 
for talks with Iranian officials. 

Mr. O’Dwyer, 72, said he was encour- 
aged by a State Department statement he 
received before leaving Monday night He 
quoted the statement as saying: “The U.S. 
government recognizes the right of Iran to 
bring legal action in the courts of the Uni- 
ted Statex to account for assets in the cus- 
tody or control of the former shah that 
may be judged tobefong to the treasury of 
Iran. . ■ *. ~ * 


_ ~ ~ v. ~ — ~r ~~ ~ ***•- 5fCr 

severar of thg-docuriieiits wergnartlv Tpa. > 

-s hredded,' apparently by (J ; S, offi eiaishS. •, • ' : ; ' 

3acgEB»-w4&»<>»*wS 

■ Mr. O’Dwyer thought I 

f Some victims show* rej^s6a^ 

— h '-S* “Obviously, any such statement must 

•’Save been cleared, at the top,’? he said. 
f — “And that means the White House.”' • 

’ ^ President Bani-Sadr has told all gov- 
- emment departments to speed up the col- 
• lection-of documents that may be used 
against the shah. The newspaper Khayan 
. reported him as having told officials that 
: if the documents are not received on time 
“ by the- public prosecutor, Iran’s attempts. 

. to have the former monarch extradited 
may be jeopardized.- 
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TEHERAN, Iran, Feb.,26 (Reuters) — 
Iran's- governing Revolutionary Council 
decided^ tonight to allow some American 1 
reporters to enter the country again after 
having been banned since mid-January. > 
It gave no reason for the decision, 
which came only a few days after Iranian 
authorities had refused to admit 30 to 40 
journalists with the five-member United 
Nations commission that is here to inves- 
tigate Iranian grievances against the de- 
posed; Shah. At that time the Iranian au- 
thorities said they would not admit the 
journalists with the commission because 
American reporters were included* 

The announcement tonight followed an 
appeal by United Nations officials ac- 
companying the commission for admis- 
sion into Iran, at least for the duration of 
the United Nations inquiry, of reporters 
accr edited to the Unite d Nations^ , 4 
sf In announcing tonight’s decision. Has-, 
san Habibi, the council spokesman, made - 
na mention of Americans but said that 
“those journalists whose impartiality is 
approved by the diplomatic representa- 
tives of Iran abroad can return to the 
country,”? ;V 

Asked if this meant that United States 
, journalists were included, he replied: “If 
they have the capabilities, then obvious- 


The commission issued a statement de- 
[scribing its witnesses as “victims of 
violations of human rights under the 
, Shah’s regime*" Speaking of the two bus- 
loads of invalids who lined up in the snow 
for a chance to present their cases, it said 
, it had examined “In dramatically live 
[ terms the plight of those involved/* ./ 

•^.^'Milltants Also Release Papers 

The five-man commission was sent to 
Tran in hopes that it could help ease the 
United States-Iranian crisis and pave the i 
way for- release of the Americans who 
have been held in the embassy by Islamic 
militants since Nov. ... 

- As the Uni ted Nations group listen ed to 
the testimony, the militants releasedev i- 
’ d ence of thei r own , against the Unite d 
: States CentralThtelli gence Agen cy. . . > 
p Foreign ^Minister Sadegh Ghotbzade h 
i sa id tonight th a t his ministry ^waswo rk- 
I ing on a possible visit b y the United N a- 
[ tions commission to tfie mifltants. B ut he 
‘ did not sa y anyt^g^abqujL^^ 
li on’s hopes ofseeing the hostag es. 

- The rmi K a nts showed' reTX>rters d ocu- 
ments ‘that purportedly showed that thp 


iKThe panel also heard evidence from! 
Aiireza Nobari, governor of Iran’s cen-j 
trai bank, on what he described as embez-i 
zlement by the former royal family. Hej 
told reporters after testifying that he had! 
given the panel an outline of a file' 
produced by the central bank group that 
is investigating plundered national prop. 

erty/i.- ‘ #jj> : -- : 

“ We have documents showing that the 
total amount of money plundered by the 
former imperial family was 500 billion 
rials, "'Mr. Noban said. That is equiva- 
lent to $7.14 billion, 

7; Also today, Paul 0*Dwyer, the New 
: York lawyer retained by the Iranian Gov- 
ernment to recover the assets of the Shah, 
arrived in Teheran for talks with Iranian 


officials. 


/ Americans Were Accused of Bias 

Eighty-six American journalists were 
asked on Jan. 14 to leave Iran within 
three days. Iran's Oil Minister, All Akbar 
Moinfar, said at the time that the action 
had been decided upon because “they 
spread malicious news/' The Americans 
were also accused of being biased and of 
concentrating oh the continued captivity 
of the 50 Americans held hostage in the 
United States Embassy since Nov. 4p.r;pi? 

But President Abolhassan Bani-Sadr, 
who heads the Revolutionary Council, is a 
known advocate of press freedoms At' his 
first news conference after being elected 
President-last month, he said he would 
rather have foreign reporters writing lies ' 
I from inside Iran than from without. • 7 
| Meanwhile; the United Nations panel, 
which since its arrival on Saturday has 
conferred xwith: Iranian officials and 
heard testimony from Iranian jurists, 
heard five hours of testimony from 140 
people, many of them without arms or 
legs, who said they were victims of tor/? 
tune and cruelty during the rule of Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi. A spokesman 
said afterward that the commission 1 
members had been “really touched/!^^ 


C.I.A. had tried to spy on the Iranian o il 


in dustr y and had helped a former age nt 
o TtheSfiah’s secr et police to esc ape fro m 
Iran . Several of^e^YtocuftrentS^were 
partly shredded, apparently by United 
States officials/ before the embassy sei-j 
■■zure.p*.v vy*?- 

pThe United Nations spokesman, Samir' 
Sambar, said the invalids who testified-] 
before the investigating panel today had 
filled . in detailed questionnaires before 
- appearing. The commission consists of 
lawyers from Algeria; - Syria, France, 
Venezuela and Sri Lanka/- ■ - r i: / . ' 

v ' VSbme were making > religious pro- 
nouncements, some ; wer^ expressing 
their own grievance in an emotional or in 
a very quiet, graceful way," he said. 'n'A 
/ Among the invalids who gave evidence 
to the panel were two blind men who said 
their eyes had been gouged out when they 
were tortured by Savak, the Shah’s secret 
police. Some victims showed reporters 
ugly scars that they said were a result of 
torture in jail.* 
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A s the. international tribunal • prepares to hear 
- 7% evidence of human rights violations'inlrandur- 
yLjS -mg the reign of the Shah, new attention is focused 
JL JL_on the issue of U.S. involvement in these crimes. 
•In- a series of interview conducted last wediiTThe' Nation 
obtained testimony that the Central Intelligence Agency had 
knowledgeof instances of .'Savak torture, that the Agency 
trained Savak agents in’ ‘‘interrogation techniques” both-in 
Teheran and the United States and that the ' C.’LAt’s 
knowledge of Savak torture was kept from the American 
public for more than a quarter of a century, most recently 
by an American television network.. • ? : . ^ 

. The fact of torture and mu\der on a substantial scale by 
the Shah’s regime is rto-Iongeij in question.' As last week’s 
issue of The Nation depicted In gruesome detail'' (see Reza 
Baraheni; ‘‘The Savak Documents”), Savak .maimed and 
slew its victims in a systematic campaign of atrocities. In- 
N formed estimates of the numbers killed between the August 
1953 coup and the Shah’s ouster in 1979 vary, but the best 
guess is that between 10,000 and 15,000 people -lost their 
lives at the hands jpf the Shah’s police. ’ 

^t^Th® involvement of- the C;UAi ip theseatrOcitiesTtiaiSlloiig 
- f beeh'alleged.. Now,-; information- we'hiave gathered -proves 
’'.beyond a reasonable doubt that : the CJ.A.' did indeed'5‘un-.- 
> Officially’’ know/abOut^ human fights violations- under}the 
Shah and kept silent about them: For more than twenty years 
rvlirSv officials publicly; denied the existence" of torture.Tn 
“lranyorplayed downits"significance]AsIateas 1976,'Alfred 
? Atherton 1 ,’ then Assistant Secretary of State; rtold a C6rigres-‘ 
visional committee that he did hot believe there was toitufe in 
tiranV although he admitted there was “harsh treatment. > 
S’AUn an' interview' with ,7Se JVhr/o/r.f Jesse. Leaf, r a former 
*C£LA7;jx>liticat analyst with extensive involvement.’ ih‘ Ira- 
rhiah: matters,- said:; .‘.‘The AthertonA76;statement was [bull-' 
HshifctOf . course; w’ejwere aware [of Savak forture£*itfwas 
rcOmmoh knowledge.' Being based in Washington, 1 constant-; 
,‘ ly' heard -‘war stories^ from returning' agents about' Savak 
;!:t6rtureHlr“-.'-IhVl972' when a lot of ;stuff- came outVfrom 
:~Amnes'iy international arid other sources about Savak’- tor- 
rture, 1 wanted to -pull the-information' together for a Cl LA. 
i memo on the subject. I was told not -to prepare the report."” 


,V ; A second retired C.I.A. expert on Iran, with more than 
■-twenty-eight years- in the Agency, ten of them in Iran, told 
■The Nation: ‘‘Yes, we all heard stories— I personally started 
hearing them in the early ’50s— and we assumed that a lot of 
Mheni-were true; because that is the way -things are done in 

- tHait piart of the world. But we did not have ‘positive proof’ 
of torture because ’H - /‘we ne^er officially investigated itMf 
-we had gotten a request, we would have collected informa- 

« tion. But we did not receive any orders; Besides, it was not 
' our job to monitor Savak prisons.”^’ 

we- -come toHhe-question of U;S.'-involvement-in 
frtorture training, the truth remains more elusive.. Leaf- main- 
tained that ‘‘I became- aware through; unofficial -channels 
-that the C.'I. A. set up seminars in Teheran in extensive inter- 
; rogation techniques. I believe that one of -the source books 
’*c for the seminars was a Nazi volume.’-’: But another a|ent 
i ;t old The Nation categorically that no-torture classes run by 
“the C:L A; .were set up in lranA‘‘This rumor boggles my 
‘-. mind; v: he said.; ‘‘I don’t think the C.I.A.- even has a Nazi 

- interrogation “book in' its library.’ Vet. this- same, agent did 
• admit, that when -the C.I. A. , set up. Savak in 1957 af the 
behest of the Shah, a series of classes and-seminars- were 

: organized' by the Agency to teach' iranian personnel thefun- 
-.damentals of an .intelligence organization. 'One of; these 
.' cl ass es was in interrogation techniques “of a normal, police 
type." The Nation was also told by a C.I.A. source that be- 
tween “ten and a hundred”; Iranian officers, Savak agents 
and Savak internal Security Division members (the squad 
responsible for domestic repression and torture) received 
training at the International Police Academy (l.P.A.) and 
the International Police Services School, both located in 
Washington, D.C. (According to State Department docu- 
■; ments obtained by The Nation, \19 Iranians received police 
and intelligence training from 1963 to 1973. One graduate 

- was made chief of Savak. upon his return.) - V 

“"' These Cil.A.-sponsored. institutions, under the ‘‘cover” 
-:of the Office of Public Safety of the Agency for Interna- 
tional [Development, trained Third World^ police officers 
and intelligence agents in various “craft techniques” up un- 
til;1975 when Congress abolished the program; lit Congres- 
sional testimony on the l.P.A. in 1974, Daniel Parker, then 
director of the A.I.D., admitted, “The subject ‘Interviews 
and Interrogations’ is taught as part of criminal investiga- 
tion specialty courses. . While the means are neutral it is 
^quite possible that at some later date the police trained here 
may participate in repression.” . . : r: 

•If, at the leastj the C.I.A. officially turned a blind eye to 
Savak torture, it was not only the intelligence bureaucracy 
that participated in the cover-up. While some information . 
of Savak torturing was published in the U.S- press, includ- 

- ing Time magazine, in the mid-1 970s, other press organiza- 
/ dons' have seen fit to continue to play down U.S.- knowledge 

and association with Savak’s macabre activities.;. . .- 
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■■-.ix' The Nation has learned that in the course of an- interview 
.,-;with ABC News last .December in Teheran,;. Sean McBride, 
the Irish diplomat and former president of Amnesty ’Inter- 
national, stated that the C.I.A. had knowledge of specific 
instances of Savak torture up until the final weeks before the 
Shah’s fall. ABC correspondent Barry Serafirti' the principal 
interviewer, confirmed toils that after McBride talked a bit 
about a possible international commission to investigate the 
crimes of theShah, “Bili Blakemore.and I went into the past 
stuff with him; He told us what he knew : about some of the 
torture charges against Savak. . . ' Yes; if think he said the 
CI;a- knew what, was going on all along;’/ 

'A For his part, Serafitt admits he doesa’t wall whether the 
controversial portion of the McBride piece was ever aired. 
“But 1 certainly did not suppress the story. There was no ef- 
fort to suppress on my part?) actively pursued the subject. I 
don’t remember if the film wife ever even sent out, .it was so 

long agov But you know, the important- thing about the i 

McBride visit- to Teheran was his effort itof; release the 
hostages .' That was the story.” •> 


McBride’s allegations were never aired ' irc the United 
States.: Somewhere along the line an ABC News producer 
decided not-.to use the material. Indeed/.repeated calls to 
'ABC News -have failed to confirm whether the McBride 
/charges were subsequently followed- up by - the news staff.* 
T lThe-full story of the mature of the relationship between 
: the C.1.A^ and Savak: has yet to come-out : . Presumably, 
/•when all the facts are known the American people can- ad- 
/ dress -the^inocal question of; the typepof '.relationship - our 

•..cbuntiy'should have with anA‘ally’’’thaE maintains a brutal 
yregime. ; Formo\vjr though,' one thing' fsiclearr’t'he^ruth will 

v never come out if C.l. A-. officials, the Federal Government 
- and national news 


VF.V 


,*Asrwc went to press; an ABC spokesman said that McBride’scharges were 
aired- by Blakemore-ln an- editorial essayon ABC Radio’s Perspective 
^Sunday, .February 1 7 . *7.- 7;^-: -y %V'- : " — - " - 


. . 

• » ■ • VVA” I* ■-» «■£/ ' ** 


iC&f.Xtykit* a/onnerass^taptedir<^/t/^.N^Leadet 

T^fsd^Halliday kafellowpf.theTramnatidnai-fnstitiito 
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By I. F. Stone 


Now that President Carter has 
^aid he will not apologize to Iran, 
this is a good time to recall the 1968 
Pueblo affair.. President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, abrasive though he was, 
kept his cool for 11 months, then 
apologized to North Korea in order 
to free the crew of that naval intelli- 
gence vessel. It had been seized in 
North Korean waters, and Johnson 
had to admit the violation to get the'- 
hostage crewmen back safe. (North, 
Korea kept. the ship.): , 

The alternative., as then urged by 
some of our hawks during a year of 
uproar, was to forget about the hos- 
tages and restore respect for the 
American “godfather” by bombing 
North Korea — in a once-famous U.S. 
Air Force general's felicitous phrase 
— “back to the Stone Age.” 

A similar demand for an “apol- 
ogy” is playing a part in the Iranian 
hostage negotiations, and the'coun- 
try has yet to get the full story or’ 
grasp- the full implications When 
President Carter was asked at his 
press conference recently whether 
he would be willing to apologize for 
the restoration of the shah, in 1953, 
he brushed the question aside as i 
• “ancient history.” 

h But it is not ancient history for '5 
the Iranians, and it may not be an- 
cient history for us, either. 

In 1953 the shah fled without abdi - 
cating and was later put bacx on the 
jHrohe oy "the LentranntellifSfflfe 
“Agency. TTtn dme, iuu, iLe shall lias 
Fled, b&t without abdicating, and his 
energetic twin sister has indicated 
that the family hopes that Iran may 
be restored to the Pahlavis, perhaps 
with a younger member of the dy- 
nasty on the PeacockThrone. ’ ' * I 

This is -what Iranians fear;~and 
this is what many US. banks and big 
businesses may-desire. For. that 
would mean the resumption of con- 
tracts and relationships worth bil- 
lions of dollars to them. Should Aya- 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini die, there 
may be chaos or civil war and the 


possibility of U.S. intervention to re- 
store the monarchy and whet might 
be called picturesquely but not too 
inaccurately the Chase Manhattan 
Connection. 

What Iran is asking is a public 
pledge that we will not attempt a re- 
peat performance. Carter's vague ex- 
pr essions of regret two davs late r 
about . “past misunder standing s” 
with Iran is not enough to allay th e 
fears g enera t ed by t h e unleashing o f 
t he CIA andlhe mobilization of US . 
p ower in the Persian Gulf . 

S uch a pledge of non-intervention 
would clear the way for the release 
o f. the hostages. It would also assure 
th e American public that our gov - 
ernment will keep hands off Iran. 
gi ve the new regime of Presiden t 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr a chance, and 
not utilize the CIA and. rapid-de - 
ployment forces” in what could be 
anj a te rvention tar more m llamma- 
tor y than that in Vietnam. The dan- 
ger, put simply, is that we may try to 
do in Iran exactly what the Russians 
have done in Afghanistan — violate-, 
international law to impose a puppet 
regime on an unwilling people. 

The new president of Iran, Bani- 


Sadr, striving desperately to get the 
American hostages out o£ the hands 
of the militants, has already made i 
his own apology to the United States, < 
In a recent interview aired on Greek 
television (Washington Star, Feb. \ 
18) that too few papers in this coun- 
try noticed, he admitted that the sei- 
zure of the U.S. Embassy was “from 
the humanitarian, point of view de- 
plorable” and from the legal point of 
view “violated the international 
rules.” He added, however, that it ; 
was “not our side” that began the I 
violation of international norms in I 
Iran, ana that “we now see the! 
consequences-” of such lawlessness. 1 

Since the “dirtyttrfcks” division o f; 
the CiA is our institutional device ; 
lor violat ing interna nonal law, and! 
since we aTe'apparently^repanng to 
uni easliTt, the question of what ha p- 
pened in 1953 is no longer ’‘ancien t 
history^ but a matter of renewe d 
policy, we are indeed on the verge o f 
applying it in El Salvador andper- 
haps GTiaTema la! . 

The CIA jargon- for such opera- 
tions is “destabilization.” There 
could .be- no better word for what aj 
new'series of big or little Yietnams! 
would do to our economy. That's alii 
that our ailing dollar needs. . j 

I. F. Stone , former publisher and edi- 
tor of I. F. Stone's Weekly, lives in ] 
^Washington. ■ . ) 
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that tiger by the tail 


ByLeoGruliow - 

In all the furor over the Soviet seizure of 
Afghanistan, surprisingly little thought has 
been given to the most likely reason that the 
Kremlin made this dangerous move. 

The reason, I think, lay in its 
miscalculation of American behavior toward 
Iran. - - ;v : _ 

America was embroiled with theiranians, 
and Iran hovered on the brink of chaos. The 
men of the Politburo probably could not imag- 
ine that the United States would restrain its 
response to Iranian defiance and play it cool. 
ffadn’t the CIA helped restore the Shah to hi s 
tnrone when unrest tore Iran a quartercen - 
tury earlier? By hardline Soviet reasonin g, 
what more plausible assumption than that US 
forces would sweep into Iran the moment 
some incident brought a'showdow n? 

If American forces moved into Iran, the 
result could be the establishment of US bases 
on the Soviet border, with a hostile China 
stretching along most of the remaining Soviet 
frontier in Asia, and only a turbulent Afghani- 
stan in between. To understand the Kremlin’s 
obsession with this prospect, one need not 
look far into Soviet history, one need only re- 
call Washington’s own anxieties over a, for- 
eign presence in nearby Cuba. / • 

The simplistic view was that die Russians 
simply grabbed some handy real estate while 
the world was looking the other way. The 
trouble with this easy theory was that Af- 
ghanistan’s intrinsic value scarcely justified 
the costs. .. *•: 

A more elaborate explanation was that the 
Kremlin feared that its own Muslim popula- 
tion in Central Asia might be infected by the 
spread of Islamic unrest. But the Soviet Cen- 
tral Asian frontiers have been tightly sealed : 
for more than half a century. It did not re- 
quire a full-scale invasion of Afghanistan to 
close them. ^ 

The instability' of Afghanistan itseif pro- 
vided another explanation. Here Islamic fer- 
vor and the example of Iran could indeed 
have made difficulties for the Russians* pup- 
pets. The Soviet Union dominated Afghani- 
stan long before Soviet troops moved in. Since 
1978 the successive Kabul governments had 
the Kremlin’s seal of approval., and were 
propped up with Soviet advisers and military 
support. The Kremlin must have been 
unhappy over their failure to suppress guer- 
rilla resistance. But to install still another 
puppet in Kabul and to put down the guerrilla 
resistance hardly called for. 80,000 Soviet 
troops. ; v ’• 

StiU another explanation was that, the So- 
viet leaders^, like^ the; c before them, 

’ dreamed of warm-water ports and domina- 
tion of the Indian subcontinent. Although the 

mpn in tho ^romll'n comaHma? KaknifA lllrA 
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19th-century empire builders, they are more 
aware of modem realities than this explana- 
tion implies. They don’t read Rudyard Kip- 
ling these days. 

A more credible version of the same rea- 
soning was that the Russians wanted to seize 
the oil of the Persian Gulf or at least cut off 
Western access vo it. Afghanistan provided a 
springboard from which to strike at the Gulf’s 

"Oil.- -•• •. ;/••• : - " • ' 

Even this explanation did not suffice. Bra- 
zen as the Kremlin can be, and no matter how 


No Politburo can abide- 
to yield under publicly 
exerted pressure 


much it had already written off detente or 
miscalculated possible Western reactions, the 
Soviet rulers nevertheless must have realized 
that an outright grab of Iranian oil or the 
Straits of Hormuz would plunge them into a 
world war. I doubt they were prepared to take 

risks of that magnitude. - 

Why,then? ; - v *V ”-• ’ V; 

. The answer comes back to the Soviet ob- 
session with a foreign power’s presence along 
its borders. In Soviet reckoning, the Russian 
troops poised in Afghanistan ensured that any 
American move in Iran would trigger these 
troops to take over Iran’s north, adjoining the 
USSR — a region that the Russians sought to 
swallow twice before, in 1920 and 1946 - and 
would bring about a partition of Iran a la Ko- 
rea or Germany. It was a gamble based on the 
•’ presumption that America would act. •; ■ 

The Americans didn’t move into Iran, how- 
ever, and the Russians were left holding the 
Afghan tiger by the tail. ; r : J ; : r ; i ,; V • ^ r 
; ! A previous gamble like this one - Khru- 
shchev’s attempt to place missiles in Cuba A 
hastened the downfall of a Soviet leader. ; ^ 
Even if Brezhnev were to recognize his 
misreading of American intentions and were 
inclined to relinquish Afghanistan - which is 
questionable, now that his spokesmen have 
lied themselves into a corner and his military 
occupy that strategic country - he cannot 
back down. The UN condemnation and Presi- 
dent Carter’s strong stand would make a So-j 
viet withdrawal appear an embarrassing re-j 
treat. If; there is anything no Politburo can 
abide, it is to yield under publicly exerted 
pressure, as Khrushchev did. ‘ 

Ig^The Russians are stuck with the conse- 
quences of their invasion. Maybe all of us are. 

• Leo Gruliow is editor emeritus ot the Cur- 
rent D!gest of the Soviet Press and formey 
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Washington i KNT) -The Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and allied intelligence 
agencies have declared open season on 
their KGB counterparts* exposing Soviet 
intelligence operations throughout the 
world* . ' • 

In the weeks following the Soviet inva- 
sion 'of Af ghanistan* there have been 
major exposures of Soviet spy networks in 
New Zealand* Spain* Canada and Japan. 
Agents have been exposed and, in some 
cases, expelled. ' . ./.• ? 

Intelligence veterans . note: that this 
flurry of '‘rollbacks” is in marked contrast 
to the days of detente when the tight little 
world of spy* versus spy simmered clan- 
destinely. " 

In addition, the CIA has given reporters 
and friendly intelligence agencies hun- 
dreds of pages of previously secret docu-' 
ments about the KGB’s activities. They 
detail recent plots to discredit United 
States peace moves in the Mideast and to 
derail nuclear arms policy talks between 
the U.S. and Western European allies. 

“There are always a lot of spy cases on 
the back burner,” said a former U.S. coun- 
terespionage official, who kept tabs on the 
KGB- during the Cold War;* “Sometimes 
word comes down to bring them in. It’s 
like deciding when to play your trump in a; 
card game;” • :••• 

Perhaps most damaging" to the KGB 
was a hearing op Capitol Hill earlier this 
months For the first time in the CIA’s his? 
tory, testimony By theagency’s chief spy- 
master, the director of covert operations, 
was handed to reporters.- Until then, John 
McMahon's identity as deputy director for 
operations was itself a secret-^ 

Mr. McMahon’s testimony disclosed a 
mass of sensitive data. It included copies 
of what Mr. McMahon called KGB for- 
geries of . American diplomatic documents, 
which were part of an apparent scheme to 
undermine relations between the U.S. and. 
Egyptian President Anwar el Sadat 
Mr. McMahon told the House Oversight 
Subcommittee on Intelligence that the 
KGB forged a letter over the fabricated 
signature of Hermann F. Eilts, arobassa- ] 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 
26 Febraary 1980 



dor to Egypt stating^ that the U;S. was 
planning to dump Mr. Sadat,. 

. “We must repudiate him (Mr. SadatJ 
and get rid of him without hesitation ” 
said the falsified letter, which was ad- 
; dressed; to Adm. Stansfield Turner, direc- 
tor of central intelligence,. Mr. McMahon 
said the: letter was planted , in: a Syrian 
newspaper October 1. and was the KGB’s 
: third forgery involving Mr. Eilts's “signa- 
ture.” j 

In hia testimony, Mr: McMahon said, 
‘The KGB exercises day-to-day operation 

responsibility for forgery efforts, but its 
annual and fiye-to-seven-year work plans, 
are approved by the highest levels of the 
Soviet political authority.” ' 

In all, Mr. McMahon gave the subcom- 
mittee 1® documents he called KGB for- 
geries. They show the Soviet spy agency 
writing nonexistent press conferences for 
President Carter in which he made insult- 
ing remarks about Greece, an Army field 
manual urging subversion of host coun- 
ii . . ^ es v an d many falsified diplomatic 
cables. __ ' . ; 

Mr. McMahon also disclosed a CIA esti- 
mate of how much the KGB spends a year 
—.“our rough estimate, of billion a year 
is probably a conservative figure.” 

The CIA estimated that the KGB spent 
$200 million last year for support to guer- 
rilla groups^ $100 million on clandestine/ 

radio stations and another $200 million for 

“special campaigns”-including an effort 
to stop American plans to build the neu- 
tron bomb and place nuclear missiles in 
'Europe. • t ' if* ' 

•. A spokesman for the House subcom- 
m ittee said ; Mr.: McMahon’s * testimony; 
delivered* in- secret session February 6, 
was released last week to “dramatize” re- 
cent increases in Soviet forgery schemes. 
Mr. McMahon said the KGB bad been 
fusing forgeries since the 1950s. AM i- 
,r ‘The new bogus documents include 
high-quality, technically sophisticated fal- 
sifications of a caliber which the Soviet 
and bloc intelligence services were evi- 
dently incapable of producing in the 1950s 

and even the 1960s,” Mr. McMahon said 
•1 c two cases .. Soviet 



leading statements to the president and 
vice president of the United States, some- 
thing they have refrained from doing in 
the past.” •’ / . . . 

A House' source : said the J fcLV “had 
provided allied: intelligence agencies with 
additional details* ~ \ • . | 

- For example, he said, the CIA gave to| 
Spanish intelligence the names of a mem- 1 
ber of the Spanish Communist Party 
and a Cuban emigrant allegedly involved 
in faking a U.5. Army training manual. 
Names of scores of other such “agents of 
influence” were disclosed to intelligence 
agencies around the globe in recent weeks, 
the sources said. : :V ; kr.= , ; . & - 

The clandestine game of tag has been 
played out from the South Pacific to Cana- 
da.-:* 

; In New Zealand, the government ‘ex- 
pelled Soviet Ambassador Vsevolod Sofia* 
ski in mid-January for supplying ca sh to a 
Socialist political party. The . case had 
been developed several years ago, intelik 

gence sources said, but only closed in! 
January. k . ^ > ■- 

In Spain, last week, the manager of'the 
Soviet airline Aeroflot, Oleg Shuranov, 
was expelled after he was caught carrying 
“documents related to Spanish security.” 
Government sources said Spanish intelli- 
gence had been suspicious of him for 
months .!•/ : -no. ... 

; Tn Ottawa, Canadian authorities ex- 
pelled two Soviet embassy officials and a 
chauffeur January 21. All were charged 
with paying money to an American under- 
cover agent to buy U.S. secrets. The Cana- 
dians knew about the case for 18 months 
but made the arrests in the wake of the 
Afghanistan invasion. • 

:v In Japan, the nation’s army chief of 

staff resigned January 28 after police! 
there closed down a Soviet-operated spyj 
network which had been discovered ini 
.1976. The case, a sensation in Japan’s! 
media, was the first espionage scandal 
since the army was formed in 1954 after 
. being outlawed following World War n. ^ : 
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out nests of Soviet spies; 


By Daniel Southerland 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A Soviet “peace offensive” aimed at splitting the Western 
allies ever the issue of Afghanistan is well under way. But an- 
other kind of Soviet activity that is anything but peaceful and 
friendly - spying — continues, and may have intensified. 

All the indications are that since the invasion of Afghani* 
stan, Soviet agents are doing anything but lying low. Over the 
past two months, half a dozen Soviet officials have been 
thrown out of, or felt compelled to leave, an equal number of 
countries allied with, or friendly with, the United States. 

In each case, Soviet officials have been accused of espio- 
nage or other improper activity/ At a time when one would 
think the Soviets would have every interest in trying to woo 
those countries friendly with the United States away from the 
US position on Afghanistan, these incidents have been at the 
least an irritant. / '/X v / • : ’’ - . 

In one country, Japan, the sale of secrets to a Soviet mili- 
tary attach^ has amounted to a scandal, and the biggest spy! 

case since World War HH 

Has there been an upsurge in Soviet spying? Several ex-j 
perts guess that the answer is yes. They suggest that what 
has been detected lately is only the “tip of the iceberg” and 
that just as they have become more assertive in a number of 
other fields, so have the Soviets become more assertive in 
spying. . . • 

But other experts say no to speculation about airupsurge. - 
They do not argue with evidence that the Soviets steadily in- 
creased their espionage activities abound the world from the 
early 1960 s onward. But they think that the new element in 
the picture is not any increase in Soviet espionage activities, 
but the attitude of a number of nations toward those* 
activities'. • ~ 

They suggest that since the invasion of Afghanistan. a>- 
number of countries have become less tolerant of Soviet spy- 
ing. In the past, they say, some might have considered it in 
theinterest of detente to wink- at certain spy work. -4 

“I think it’s fair to say that most governments around the ? 


world now are a little more suspicious of the Soviets and! 
probably prepared to be a little tougher,” said Malcolm: 
Toon, former US Ambassador to the Soviet Union. j 

“In the past, some countries, including our own, have han-j 
died this sort of thing quietly, or overlooked it in the interest 
of maintaining good relations,” Mr. Toon added. !' 

The two US government agencies best qualified to analyz e; 
all this, the Central Intelligence Agency and the Federal B u-I 
rea u of Investigation, have declined to commen t. But foreign; 
diplomats say that in several cases recently , the Soviet spy-i 
ing was so blatant and so serious that there would have beeni 
no question of overlooking the - violations • under any 
circumstances. - — 

A Canadian diplomat, for example, said that “we told the 
Russians in February, 1978 , that we want these activities to 
desist. They just flagrantly went ahead and started it all over 
again.” . 

On Jan. 21, Canada disclosed that it had ordered the expul- j 
sion of two Soviet Embassy military attaches and an em- 
bassy chauffeur because of espionage against the United 
States. This involved payments of $100,000 and clandestine 
meetings with an unnamed US citizen. The Canadian govern- i 
ment said the expulsions were not related to the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. 

Other recent incidents have involved: 

• The alleged sale of documents by a retired Japanese 

major general to a Soviet military attache. Japan’s Army 
chief of staff resigned and 10 other senior military officers! 
were disciplined. The Soviet attach^ left for Moscow before! 
he could be questioned. - - - ‘ * j 

® Expulsion of a Soviet “commercial officer” in Mar- 
seilles, France, after he was apprehended photographing 
documents described as having “important -value to the 
French national defense.” , > 

• Expulsion of the Soviet Ambassador to New Zealand 
after he was detected giving money to a small, leftist politi- 
cal party./ 

• Expulsion by Spain of the Soviet Embassy’s second sec- 
retary and the Madrid director of the Soviet airline Aeroflot. 
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24 February 1980 



By vjames Coates 
and John Maclean 


Chicajo Trlbon* Prw* Sarvica 



Washington — The Central intent-1 
gence Agency and allied intelligence 
agencies have declared open season on 
their KGB counterparts, exposing Soviet 
intelligence operations throughout the 
world. 

In the weeks following the Soviet inva- 
sion of* Afghanistan, there have been 
ma jor exposures of Soviet spy networks 
in New Zealand, Spain, Canada, and Ja- 
pan. Agents have been exposed and, in 
some cases, expelled. r •■! 

- Intelligence veterans note that* this 
flurry of "rollbacks” is in marked con- 
trast to the days of detente when the 
tight little world of spy versus spy sim- 
mered clandestinely . 


Q ( 


In addition, the CIA has given report- 
ers and friendly* intelligence agencies 
hundreds of pages of previously secret 
documents about the KGB’s activities. 
They detail recent plots to discredit U.S. 
peace moves in the Mideast and to 
derail nuclear arms policy talks be- 
tween the U.S. and Western European 
allies. • j 

‘There are always a lot of spy cases ] 
on the back burner,” said a. former U.S. 
counterespionage official, who kept tabs 
on the KGB during the Cold War. 
“Sometimes word comes down to bring 
them in.. It's like deciding when to play 
your trump in a card game.” 

In Moscow, Tass news agency an- 
nounced Friday that Afghanistan’s se- 
cret police had arrested an American, 
Robert . Lee*. in Kabul. Tass said Lee 
was “known for his links with the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency.”. . . . 


PERHAPS MOST damaging: to the 
KGB. was a. hearing on Capitol Hill ear- 
lier this month. For the first time in the 
CIA’s history, testimony by the agency’s 
chief spymaster, the director of covert 
operation^, was handed to reporters.^ Un- 
til then, John McMahon’s identity as 
deputy director for operations was itseif 
a secret. ' : 

McMahon’s testimony disclosed a 
mass of sensitive data. It included cop- 
ies of what: McMahon called KGB for- 
geries of American diplomatic docu- 
ments, which were part of an apparent 

O f scheme to undermine relations between 
V. the U S- , and Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat * T . 


McMahon told the House Oversight 
Subcommittee on Intelligence that the 
KGB forged a letter over the fabricated^ 
signature of Herman Eilts,. ambassador ; 
to Egypt, stating the U.S..was planning: 
to dump Sadat;, ^ ... -V . :: 



“We must repudiate him [Sadat J and 
get rid of him without hesitation,” said 
tile falsified letter,, which was addressed 
to CIA Director Stansfield Turner. 
McMahon said, the letter was planted in 
a Syrian newspaper Oct. 1 last year, 
and, the KGB’s third forgery involving 
Eilts 1 “signature.” • / ' 

IN- HIS testimony, McMahon said, 
“The KGB exercises day-to-day opera- 
tion responsibility for forgery efforts, 
but its annual and 5-to-7-year work plans 
are approved by the highest levels of 
the Soviet political authority.” • 

In: all, McMahon gave tne subcommit- 
tee 16 documents he called KGB forger- 
ies. They show the Soviet spy agency 
writing nonexistent press conferences 
for President Carter in which Carter 
made insulting remarks about Greece, 
an Army field manual urging subversion 
of host countries, and many falsified 
diplomatic cables. 

McMahon also disclosed a CIA estimate 
of how much the KGB spends a year — j 
“our rough estimate of $3 billion a yearj 

is probably a conservative figure.” j 

. The CIA. estimated the KGB spent $200 j 
million last year for support to guerrilla} 
groups, $100. million ort clandestine radio} 
stations, and another $200 million for 
“special campaigns” — including an ef- 
fort to stop American plans to build the 
neutron bomb and place nuclear -mis- 
siles in Europe;. • ; t ' • 

A SPOKESMAN for the House sub- 
committee said McMahon’s testimony, 
delivered in secret session Feb. 6, was 
released last week, to “dramatize” re- 
c e n t increases in Soviet forgery 
schemes. McMahon said the KGB had 
been using forgeries since the 1950s.; v :’ ; 
/{‘The.. new bogus documents include 
high quality, technically sophisticated 
falsifications of a caliber which the Sovi- 
et and bloc intelligence services- were 
evidently incapable of producing in the 
1950s and even the 1960s,” McMahon 

said. ; : . J. 

“Furthermore, in two case s Soviet 
forgers directly attributed false and mis 
leading, statements to the President and 
Vice President of the United States,, 
something they , have refrained from do- 
ing in- the past.”' - :. ■ 
t ..’ A House source said the CIA has pro- 



vided allied intelligence agencies with 
additional details. 

For example, he said, the CIA gave to 
Spanish intelligence the names of a 
member of the Spanish Communist Par- 
ty member ar.d a Cuban emigrant alleg- 
edly involved in faking a U.S. Army 
training manual. Names of scores of 
other such “agents of influence” were 
disclosed to intelligence agencies around 
the globe ia recent weeks, the sources 
said. ‘ i 

THE CLANDESTINE game of tag has 
been played out from the South Pacific 
to Canada. 

In New Zealand; the government ex- 
pelled Soviet Ambassador Vsevolod S<v 
finski in mid-January for supplying cash 
to a Socialist political * party. The case 
had been developed several years ago, 
intelligence sources said, but only closed 
in January. ' •. y 

In Spaing last week, the manager of 
the Soviet airline Aeroflot, Oleg Shura* ; 
nov, was expelled after he was caught j 
carrying “documents related to Spanish j 
security.” Government sources said* 
•Spanish intelligence had been suspicious i 
of him for months. . * -j 

In Ottawa, Canadian authorities ex- 1 
pelled two Soviet embassy officials and 
a chauffeur Jan;; 21.. All were charged 
with paying money to an American un- 
dercover agent to buy U.S. secrets. The 
Candians knew about the case for 16 
months but made the arrests in the 
wake of the Afghanistan invasion. * 

-i In Japan, the nation’s army chief of 
: staff resigned Jan. 28 after police there 
closed down a Soviet-operated spy net- 
work which had been discovered in 1976. 
the case — ■ a sensation in Japan’s media 
— was the first espionage scandal since 
; the army was formed in 1554 after being 
outlawed following World War Ifl ■' ' 

-AT THE White House an official fa-J 
miliar with U.S. intelligence .activities] 
denied , that Washington engineered these } 
various crackdowns against .the KGB. ] 
However, he added, “without anybody ! 
orchestrating anything, you cannot rule j 
out the idea there has been change in I 
how many countries- perceive: the world 
today and how thejy'perceive the. Soviet 
diplomats.; = -;-fr 

**It is well-known? the Soviets do abuse i 
diplomatic immunity and do use it to i 


carry on clandestine activities. 
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While Russia’s diplomats talked peace 
and reconciliation, her secret agents were 
busy concocting bogus documents 
to blacken America’s image. A new CIA 
report spells out what happened. 

Now coming to light is the most complete disclosure yet 
of how the Soviet Union— even when detente was in full 
flower — -systematically staged “dirty tricks” to discredit the 
U.S. among its allies and other nations; 

Details of the secret campaign were made public on Feb- 
ruary 19 by the House Intelligence Committee. The panel 
released a report by the Central Intelligence Agency that 
was sent to- lawmakers as congressional debate heated up 
over proposals to give the CIA a freer hand to conduct co- 
vert operations of its own. j 

The study portrays a clandestine anti-U.S. propaganda 
drive that started after World War II and reached a peak in 
intensity and sophistication during 1978 and 1979, thk peri- 
od in which the U.S. and the Soviet Union were wrapping 
up a new strategic-arms-limitation treaty. \ 

Among other things, Moscow is accused of using forged 
documents in various attempts to link the U.S. with terror- 
ism around the world, including the 1978 assassination of 
former Italian Premier Aldo Moro. 

U.S. bureaucratese duplicated. The CIA says the Soviets 
have made near-flawless forgeries of everything from se- 
cret U.S. Army field manuals to classified State Department 
communiques. Not only have they obtained the proper 
inks, paper, printing presses and letterheads, but Soviet ex- 
perts have become masters at duplicating the writing style 
of American bureaucrats. 

In the 105-page report, complete with voluminous docu- 
mentation, the CIA says the Soviets called a halt to their 
dirty tricks for four years in the mid-1970s for reasons that 
remain unclear. But by 1978, the Kremlin had streamlined 
its foreign-propaganda apparatus into an International In- 
formation Department, bankrolled it heavily and, as a mark 
of its new importance, installed as its boss a longtime crony 
of President Leonid Brezhnev's. 

The agency reports directly to the Politburo and works 
hand in glove with the KGB j the Soviet spy agency, as it 
carries out covert “disinformation” operations that rely 
heavily on forgery. The CIA believes that; as many as 50 
KGB technicians are detailed to a forgery squad. 

According to the CIA’s reckoning, the Soviets in 1979 
poured at least 200 million dollars into a variety of special 
campaigns — using both propaganda and covert opera- 
tions — to isolate the U.S. from its friends. “Moscow does not 
see any basic incompatibility between its official policy of 
expanding bilateral relations with Washington and practic- 
ing dirty tricks,” John McMahon, the CIA’s deputy director 
of operations, testified before the panel. “The j Soviet 
Union’s willingness to conduct its foreign policy ins accor- 

Soviets manufactured a series of authentic-looking State De- 
partment memos criticizing Egyptian President Anwar Sadat and 
suggesting that the U.S. would soon abandon him. 


dance with the implicit rules of the game that were ob- 
served by both sides during the first phase of East-West de- 
tente has steadily eroded.” 

Among the report's highlights — 

Doctoring a Field Manual 

One of the slickest of all Soviet forgeries is an Army field 
manual that has been repeatedly used for propaganda pur- 
poses. Bearing the signature of retired Gen. William West- 
moreland, the manual purports to offer general guidance 
on how the Army might react to threats from leftist and 
Communist forces in allied countries. 

The manual suggests that the U.S. is not only willing to 
meddle in the internal affairs of other nations but might 
even use leftist organizations to frighten friendly countries 
into adopting harsh internal-security measures. The hand- 
book appears to be fresh off the Pentagon’s printing press- 
es — authentic in every detail, from the thickets of military 
jargon and sweep of Westmoreland’s signature right down 
to the regulation typeface. 

The bogus manual has been around for at least five years, 
but the Soviets seemed to make scant use of it until the 
Aldo Moro kidnapping in It&lv. Then, a Spanish writer — a 
Communist with ties to Soviet and Cuban intelligence 
agencies — published in two Madrid newspapers an article 
citing the manual as evidence of U.S. involvement with the 
Italian Red Brigades, the terrorist killers of the Christian 
Democratic leader. 

Excerpts from the forged manual and the article were 
widely reprinted in Europe, especially in Italy. “Within 
days of the Moro kidnapping, the Soviet propaganda appa- 
ratus had begun a campaign of suggestion and innuendo to 
falsely link the U.S. to this murder,” says the CIA study. 
“But Moscow had enjoyed little success without proof to 
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support its allegations.” The newspaper stories helped add 
credibility to the Soviet accusations, according to analysts at 
the CIA. 

In all, the manual has turned up in 20 countries, most re- 
cently in Lisbon, where the Soviets distributed Portuguese- 
language versions to Army officers. 

Driving a Wedge 

A number of forged documents obtained by the CIA 
shared an identical purpose: To create tensions between 
the U.S. and Greece as well as with other allies in Western 
Europe. 

At least three forgeries represented the U.S. as highly 
critical of the Greek government during the time it was try- 
ing to persuade Athens to resume an active military role in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Among the forger- 
ies was a fabricated speech by President 
Carter in which he purportedly made 
demeaning references to the Greeks, re- 
proached them for their role in NATO 
and expressed rising impatience with 
the Athens government. Widely distrib- 
uted as an official text under the letter- 
head of the U.S. Information Service, the 
document was published by at least two 
Athens newspapers before it was discov- 
ered to be fraudulent. 

Another forgery aimed at alienating 
the Greeks was an altered Defense De- 
partment telegram in which the United 
States expressed sympathy for Turkey in 
its longstanding dispute with Greece 
over Cyprus. Similarly, a collection . of. 
counterfeit State Department directives 
ordered U.S. military personnel to spy 
on dozens of prominent Greek political 
figures. 

Of the many forged documents de- 
signed to offend U.S. allies in Western 
Europe, one was originally a cable from 
then Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
instructing U.S. embassies to collect economic data from 
published sources. The Soviet version, which was leaked to 
journalists, included demands for secret information that 
could be used to pressure European officials into cooperat- 
ing with U.S. economic goals, and for. covert action to hin- 
der or eliminate trade competition by Japan, West Germa- 
ny and other allies. 

The Sadat Cables 

Another Soviet effort was intended to show that the U.S. 
had lost faith in Egyptian President Anwar Sadat and would 
swiftly abandon him once he no longer served American in- 
terests in the Middle East. 

A fictitious interview by Vice President Walter Mondale, 
full of derogatory statements about Sadat, ran in a newspa- 
per that has a nationwide circulation in Egypt Among oth- 
er forgeries were a phony set of notes by a State Depart- 
ment aide and a fabricated letter from Hermann F. Eilts, 
former U.S. ambassador to Egypt. 

The notes, purportedly lifted from a confidential report 
prepared by Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, harshly criti- 
cized Sadat and other Arab leaders. In the fictitious Eilts 
letter, Eilts tells Stansfield Turner, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, that if Sadat ceases to be of use to the 
U.S. “then we must repudiate him and get rid of him with- 
out hesitation.” 

In one more forged communication, Eilts tells the State 
Department that Sadat’s “leadership style leaves much to 


be desired and this could be an obstacle to our plan for a 
settlement in the Middle East.” The cable goes on to say 
that Sadat’s associates “are shocked to see that recently he 
has displayed reluctance to read the reports, analyses and 
proposals prepared on the country’s affairs, or to devote 
proper attention to the country’s problems.” 

In August of 1977, says the CLA, the Egyptian Embassy in 
Belgrade received a photocopy of a forged dispatch bearing 
the letterhead of the U.S. Embassy in Teheran. In it, the 
embassy staff reported that Iran and Saudi Arabia were 
plotting to overthrow Sadat as part of a program to install 
conservative regimes throughout the Arab world. So au- 
thentic did the dispatch appear that an alarmed Sadat gov- 
ernment fired off a query to the State Department. 

“Some of these forgeries have taken swipes at other Arab 
governments and political forces, but on the whole they 


have consistently sought to poison the well of U.S.-Egyptian 
relations,” reports the CIA. 

Planting Rumors ! 

The study abounds with examples of “covert propagan- 
da” by the Soviets accusing the CIA itself of various mis- i 
deeds— primarily assassinating political leaders and others. 

In 1979, the Russians planted an article in an Indian mag- j 
azine suggesting that the U.S. spy agency assassinated the 
President of Bangladesh in 1975 and installed its own man 
as President. According to the story, the CIA’s man was 
eventually found out and arrested by Bangladesh authori- 
ties, prompting the U.S. to threaten a cutoff in food ship- j 
ments to the impoverished nation. The same year, the CIA ! 
was accused of involvement in the murder of a Cameroon j 
oil executive, his wife and son. The agency says the Soviets j 
prompted a story in a Cameroon newspaper that the two | 
suspects charged with the crime “were mainly executioners I 
of a CIA-type murder.” j 

After the May,. 1979, assassination in Iran of Ayatollah 
Motaheri, says the study, the Soviets inspired a story in a 
Lebanese newspaper claiming that the CIA had been be- 
hind that killing. Tass, the Soviet news agency, then quoted 
the newspaper’s claim in its own dispatches describing the 
terrorist act In the view of the CIA, this was a classic exam- 
ple of the Soviets planting a rumor, legitimizing it with 
publication outside the Soviet Union, then recycling it for 
the Kremlin’s own use. □ 



Days after AJdo Moro's body was found, a forged Army manual was used to link the 
U.S. to terrorists who claimed credit for the murder of the former Italian Premier. 
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SCIENCE 


29 February 1980 

Congress Moves to Relax Curbs on CIA 

Proposed bills may allow academics to be used as agents j 






Congress, acting in concert with the 
Carter Administration and in reaction to 
recent foreign policy problems, is back- 
ing away from the intelligence commu- 
nity reforms it proposed after the revela- 
tion of Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) and Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion skullduggery in the mid-1970’s. 
Sensing a shift in the mood of the public 
at large, the Congress no longer supports 
restrictions on the use of covert in- 
telligence actions to influence world 
events, or the normalization of contacts 
between spies and university professors, 
or the disclosure of historical and nones- 
sential information about what the CIA 
has been up to. 

The Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence introduced legislation on 8 
February that abandons these reforms 
and also permits the burglary and wire- 
tapping of US. citizens both at home 
and abroad under certain circumstances 
without a court orden Earlier prohibi- 
tions on the use of university professors 
as covert spies— which some leading 
spokesmen for the academic community 
decried as too weak— have now dis- 
appeared. Nothing in the proposal pre- 
vents the CLA from paying a professor to 
gather intelligence or to conduct secret 
intelligence operations without the 
knowledge of the school at which he or 
she is employed. Similarly, nothing in 
the bill prevents the CIA from con- 
ducting extensive background investiga- 
tions of foreign students on American 
campuses without their knowledge, so 
long as they are being considered as po- 
tential agency recruits. Referring to the 
pleas of Harvard University president 
Derek Bok for guidelines along these 
lines. Senator Walter Huddleston (D- 
Ky .), a principal sponsor of the bill, said, 
“We just threw the ball back in Mr. 
Bok's court.” Huddleston said that aca- 
demic institutions were welcome to 
create their own prohibitions if they 
wished, but that it would not be done at 
the federal level. 

The House intelligence committee is 
at present considering a much narrower 
bill than the Senate’s, but one that is sim- 
ilar in one respect: It exempts the CIA 


from most of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act, by permitting it to exclude the 
majority of its files from the data search 
mandated by a freedom of information 
(FOI) request. The only exception is 
information about the requester, which 
will still be supplied. 

John Rosenberg, a historian in Wash- 
ington and adviser to the Organization of 
American Historians, calls this exemp- 
tion “an absolute disaster and a fraud. 
No one has yet demonstrated that the 
FOI has caused the problems the agency 
says it has. It's kind oflike coming home 
and kicking the dog because you had a 
bad day at the office.” Congress, he 
says, has little awareness of the impor- 
tance of the FOI act to historians re- 
searching CIA-related topics. Noted 
works that depended on information 
gathered under FOI include Allen 
Weinstein’s investigation of Aleer Hiss. 
William Shawcross’s book on Cam-j 
bodia, and Peter Wyden’s book on the 
Bay of Pigs. 

The House bill also features a unique 
proposal, one that is strongly backed by 
the CIA but which the Justice Depart- 
ment has suggested is unconstitutional. 
The bill prohibits the disclosure of the 
names of CIA operatives or sources (in- 1 
eluding, presumably, professors), on 
penalty of criminal trial. Unlike the Sen- 
ate’s proposal, the ban is not restricted 
only to current and former federal em- 
ployees with access to classified infor- 
mation; journalists and agency critics 
alike would be covered if they “intend to 
impede the foreign intelligence actions of 
the United States.” Press disclosures 
about agency personnel involved in the 
Bay of Pigs invasion would presumably 
have fallen under this provision. 

Each bill is being considered against 
the backdrop of American foreign policy 
reversals in Iran and Afghanistan, al- 
though the relevance of the reforms to 
these events is at best uncertain^ Con- 
gress became galvanized when President 
Carter interrupted his January State of 
the Union Address to say , ” We need to 


remove unwarranted restraints on Amer- 
ica’s ability to collect intelligence.” Al- 
though Carter used the words “collect 
intelligence,” his reference was to a 1974 
law that restrained the use of covert in- 
telligence action. The law did this by re- 
quiring that the CIA inform eight con- 
gressional committees, a large enough 
group so that the agency has worried 
constantly about security leaks. David 
Aaron, Deputy Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, told Science that ! 
removing the notification requirement 
is a long-standing concern of the Pres- 
ident, “but when you find the Soviets > 
stirring up trouble in Iran, doing more 
than that overtly in Afghanistan, tak- 
ing aim at Pakistan, working with the 
East Germans and the Cubans in North 
Yemen, which is ultimately aimed at the 
Saudis, you have to have some action to 
deal with that.” The Senate bill requires 
that only two committees be apprised of 
covert actions, although the White 
House believes even this is too much. 

Concern about ties between the aca- 
demic and intelligence communities was 
aroused by the publication in 1976 of the 
Church committee report, which in 
heavily censored sections reported that 
the CIA was “currently in contact with 
many thousands of U.S. academics at 
hundreds of U.S. academic institu- 
tions.” Although most of the professors 
were used for recruiting and consulta- 
tions on foreign affairs and science, some 
were being used to write and distribute 
propaganda, and several were being used 
abroad to “serve operational principles, 
primarily the collection of intelligence.” 
Records released under FOI reveal the 
agency was particularly interested in the 
topics of mathematics, optics, climate 
forecasting, chemistry, and medicine, in- 
cluding virus research. The committee 
recommended not only that all research- 
ers be informed when their funding came 
from the CIA budget, but also that the 
administrators at each school be in- 
formed of contacts between the agency 
and individual professors. 
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This led to the well-publicized attempt >■ • - 
by Bok at Harvard to institute notifica- 
tion requirements and contractual limita- 
tions. CIA director Stansfield Turner re- 
fuses to abide by these guidelines ( Sci- 
ence, 1 September 1978) and has orga- 
nized a series of meetings with university 
presidents at the CIA headquarters in an 
attempt to dissuade them from enacting 
similar controls. Former University of 
Michigan president Robben Fleming re- 
ceived a letter from Turner in 1978, that 
said that operational use of academics is 
rare; Turner said having the capability 
was important in order to "’assist the es- 
cape of an Einstein or a Solzhenitsyn 
from an oppressive homeland,' 1 or to 
provide "the kind of strategic warning I 
am charged to provide regarding crises in 
our international relations, or such infor- 
mation as this Agency can obtain regard- 
ing transnational terrorist organiza- 
tions." (This letter was released as the 
result of an FOI request.) 

Huddleston says the -wishes of the aca- 
demic leaders were overlooked in the 
legislation because the CIA could cite in- 
stances where a great deal might be 
gained by using the professors as spies. 
“We looked at the practicalities and just 
decided differently, that a fiat prohibition 
is not called for. It certainly doesn't pre- 
vent a ban by such institutions on their 
own." He added that the bill does bar the 
agency from placing its regular employ- 
ees in academia solely to provide an in- 
telligence cover. 

Huddleston said the agency's exemp- 
tion from the FOI act was proposed be- 
cause foreign intelligence agents had ini- 
tiated some of the requests. CIA spokes- 
men have declined to provide examples, 
claiming that to do so would confirm the 
value of the information thus obtained. 
David Aaron notes that whether or not 
such requests existed, "The law scares 
the hell out of friendly governments/ 1 
who fear their cooperation might be ex- 
posed despite the numerous existing ex- 
emptions for national security informa- 
tion. 


Morton Halperin of the Center forNa- 
tional Security Studies, which has used 
the law to obtain files embarrassing to 
the CIA on numerous occasions, termed 
the proposed exemption "a disaster. I 
think they just find it inconvenient. Ad- 
ministratively, it’s a burden. 11 John 
Blake, a former acting director of the 
CIA, appeared to confirm this in 1977 
testimony before Congress: 

"The (disclosure law) and the ensuing 
public interest constitute a somewhat 
traumatic experience for the national in- j 
telligence officer who had been trained | 
and indoctrinated to conduct his work in ; 
secrecy." ^ j 

Huddleston, who is considered one of j 
the committee’s moderates, says that al- j 
though "the shackling of the intelligence j 
agencies has been somewhat overstated, 

I am hopeful that recent world events 
have given the intelligence charter a ma- 
jor impetus." The committee plans to 
hold hearings in a few weeks and to re- 
port out a comprehensive bill by spring. 
The more limited House bill is given a j 
better chance of ultimate congressional ; 
approval; however, most congressmen! 
appear to favor as little restriction on thej 
agency as possible.— R. Jeffrey Smith j 
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°c CIA funning ‘lots’ of covert ; 

actions, but not subversion 

; ^ ; - - ;* • x By Daniel Southerland for fighting Pentagon waste, said the CIA has 

L . Staff correspondent of not gone back to conducting paramilitary op- 

The Christian Science Monitor erations such as it undertook in Laos in the 

Washington 1960s and 70s. There, CIA advisers armed 

Jimmy Carter came to office sounding and helped organize an entire “secret army” 

skeptical about the secret operations of the of Hmong tribesmen fighting the North Viet- 
American intelligence agencies. • namese. The US cut support for the Hmong 

And, if one is to believe senators and con- when the Indo-China wars ended, and the 
gressmen responsible for overseeing such op- tribesmen have been fleeing Laos by the 
erations, Mr. Carter kept cloak and dagger thousands. 

work to a minimum during his first 21/2 “I think we’re out of that business perma- 
years in office. ^ nently,” Mr. Aspin declared. 

But now the US Central Intelligence The congressman also indicated that the 
Agency (CIA) is running “lots” of so-called CIA is not back in the business of subverting 
covert operations, according to a congress- governments but is instead engaged, for the 
man who chairs the subcommittee in the most part, in operations that are “less 
House of Representatives intended to oversee dramatic.’ 

such activities, Mr. Aspin said the upsurge in covert oper- 

US Rep. Les Aspin <D) of Wisconsin; ’ ,ations has come over the past six months or 
whose subcommittee comes under the House so, in part because of the Carter admimstra- 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, tion’s frustration with a number of develop- 
says, however, that most of the Carter admin- ments overseas. . “ : . 

istration’s new covert operations are in the He described covert operations as inter- 
propaganda field. mediate steps,; in a realm somewhere be- 

( ) - Mr. Aspin declined to comment on press tween diplomacy and the use of military 

N-'f . reports that the US secretly began in mid- force, that are designed secretly to influence 

v January supplying Afghan rebels with light overseas events. As an example, he said the 

infantry weapons. According to the New York CIA might try to influence a given govern- 
Times, the decision to send arms to the insiir- ment to place a person friendly to the United 
gents was made by the special coordinating States in a key Cabinet post, 
committee of the National Security Council, Mr. Aspin’s disclosures come at a time of. 
chaired by Zbigniew Brzezinski. the Presi- much debate over whether Congress should ; 

I dent’s National Security Adviser. It was de- loosen certain restrictions on the CIA. He said i 
| scribed as the first CIA operation of its kind he is not opposed to some of the changes that . 

; since the Angolan civil war of 1975-76, when it are being proposed but would like to see them 
secretly supported two factions fighting made only as part of a comprehensive charter 
Soviet-backed forces there. of “do’s and don’ts” for the CIA. ft--- 

; (A book written by John Stockwell, one- Mr, Aspin said it was nonsense to argue 
1 time chief of the CIA’s Angola task force, that the CIA has been hobbled because eight 
later revealed that the agency’s operation in Senate and House committees have the duty J 
| that country combined a no-win policy in of overseeing its secret operations. The Car- j 
• Washington with botched action in the field. ... ter administration wants to reduce the num- * 
•Money was wasted on such things as ice ber of such committees to two. -ft-ft.'- 

plants, fishing boats, and a yacht. Rockets ^ . In reality, Mr. Aspin said, only three of 
misfired: Mercenaries refused to fight.) these committees are intensively involved in 

; In an interview prepared for broadcast oversight, while notification of such oper- 
over National Public Radio (NPR), Repre- ations is limited on other committees to only a j 
tentative Aspin, a liberal with a reputation .ftfewmembere^^..^ •; 




i. . . ' • 
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: Let’s not forget the days 
when the CIA and FBI had too many 


WITH RUSSIAN troops in Afghanistan: 
and Americans held hostage in Iran, it’s 
tempting to believe U.S. prestige could be 
restored and domestic interests protected by 
simply unencumbering our intelligence, 
j agencies. Questionable as such a hypothesis, 
Ts, support for it seems to be growing. 

A recent Justice Department report pro* 

- vides a timely reminder of the dangers in- 
herent in allowing intelligence agencies to 
operate outside of the law. The report indi- 
cates that former EBI director J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver blocked prosecution of four.men sus- 
pected of killing four black children in the: 
bombing of a Birmingham church in 1963. ' 
] It appears that Mr. Hoover decided on his 
I own that it was best to limit access to infor- 
\ mation on the possible involvement of the 
* four men. Mr. Hoover, again acting on his 
!' own, OKed the. recruitment of informants 
i who violently intimidated civil rights work- 
I ers. Other records have established his poli- 
[ cy of disrupting groups he considered unde- 
sirable, and of trying to destroy leaders he- 
! didn’t like. . •< 
f Mr. Hoover was able to do such things, 


because he was allowed to bend or break 
laws as he went along. In emotional times 
like the present, there is a danger that the 
nation, in its search for a panacea, will for- 
get some hard-earned lessons from his time. 

- One is that an institution without ac- 
countabilty is very likely to abuse its pow- 
ers, even if ibis supposed to protect our 
rights. This does not mean the FBI and CIA 
must proclaim all their plans from the high- 
est mountain. Indeed, Congress is likely to* 
whittle down considerably the number of 
committees to \$iich the CIA reports covert 
actions. ' ' . % 

It would be a mistake, however, for Con- 
gress to reliquish all oversight responsibiR 
ities — as some CIA spokesmen have recom-i 
mended — over major covert actions. It 
would also be in error for Congress to OK an: 
FBI charter that did not spell out FBI liability: 
for violations of civil rights. ‘ 

This nation has made its share of mis- 
takes in organizing intelligence agencies in: 
the past. By keeping that in mind, we can, 
avoid making even greater mistakes in the: 
future. 
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By Morton H. Halperin 


WASHINGTON— Whatdathesugar- Congress must tell the Intelligence 

lobby, Joseph Kraft, the antiwar 4 agencies and the President what tar* 
movement, Daniel Schorr and Spiro T- gets are; off-limits in a democratic 

Agnew have in common? ‘ " : society^. “i • •< • •. ;v 

All of them of course were subject ta 4; Whatever its effect on the ability of 
surveillance by United States intelii^ ^4 the Central Intelligence Agency to bet- 
gence agencies. ter analyse foreign events— and most' 

These investigations are the kinds of 4! observers think the effects will be 
abuses that a coraprehensiveintelli- minimal — the proposed charter fails 
gence “charter” ot the type intro- r : dismally in. the Presidentially pro- 
duced in the Senate with Administra* ^ ; claimed objective of preventing abuse, 
tion support Is designed to prevent* 4.41 The charter authorizes the sunreil-- 
However, those' under surveillance ' lance of Americans and the use of 
have two other things in common: The - techniques such as wiretaps, burgla- 
investigations were conducted at the ries, bugging3 and what are described 
direction of a President and they v asi»s-intnisivetechniquessuchasin- 
would all be authorized under the pro* :. filtrating organizations, using inform- 
posed national intelligence legislation! ants, gaining access to records, and 
designed to serve as a charter. . physical surveillance in a bewildering 
Intelligence reform has often been ; >. variety of circumstances. Together 
thought of as a means to curb the tend- they seem to cover all of the past 
endes of the intelligence agencies to > abuses but by authorizing them rather 
spy on their fellow Americans: Cer- c ? than prohibiting thenu : 
tainly there have been such abuses, 4 v Consider Joseph Kraft. The noted 
but at least as often the impetus for. . : . columnist was in Paris interviewing 
surveillance has come from the White a representatives of Hanoi’s Govern- 
. House--- --v < White House wanted.. to.=i 

A primary purpose of a charter:?- •* ^ know what they had said to him and 
must be to provide guidance to the in* - did- not- trust- Mr. Kraft to tell them, 
telligence agencies about what kind of /-.•..The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Preidemial pressure should be resist— was dispatched to bug his hotel room. 


Even the Nixon White House knew that * ] 
this was improper and sought to keep ] 
it secret. The National Intelligence i 
Act of 1980 would permit it. The act { 
provides that a judge is to issue a war* 
rant for bugs, wiretaps and burglaries 
abroad if the President certifies that 
the information sought is vital to the - 
national security even if the target is 
doing nothing illegal and has no con- 
nection with a foreign power. The new i: 
procedure would apply to journalists, 
businessmen and private citizens. 

Take Daniel Schorr, The F.3.I. in- 
vestigated him at the request of the 
Nixon White House, which claimed 
that he was being considered for a Job. 
The proposed bill would authorize such 
surveillance.: Nor were such tactics -i 
limited to the Nixon Administration. 

Vice President-elect Spiro T. Agnew 
came under F.B.I. surveillance be- 
cause President Lyndon B. Johnson 
thought that he was in league with the 
Government in Saigon. Such surveiL 
lance could be conducted under the 
proposed charter as an investigatlcft 
of the unauthorized disclosure of clas- 
sified information or as an investiga- 
tion of one engaged in “clandestine in* ", 
telligence activities.”" . :■! :• X 

The antiwar movement could have 
come under Investigation as well in the 
latter category since “clandestine in- 
telligence activity” is defined to in- 
clude lawful political activity if it is 
done for a foreign power and that fact 
is concealed. Since President Johnson - 
believed that the antiwar movement v 
was controlled by Hanoi* all of those 
involved in the movement could have 
come under surveillance lawfully if 
the “reform” charter were in effect. 
Moreover, if such activists traveled 
abroad they could have been wire- 
tapped, bugged or burglarized if the .. 
Justice Department was able to per- 
suade a judge that they were acting for. ^ 
Hanoi, .. 

President John F. Kennedy wanted 
to know what the sugar lobby was , 
doing on behalf of foreign govern- . ; 
ments to affect sugar quotas. That 0 
F.B.I. investigation would be author- 4 
lzed under a provision that permits the * 
use of all but the most intrusive teclK I 
niques to gather foreign Intelligence 
information from law-abiding citizens ., 
in the United States. 

Critics of the present charter are not 
seeking to hamper the C.LA/s ability • ' 
to gather intelligence from foreign 
sources abroad or to analyze that in! 
tarnation. What they do seek are 
standards ta the surveillance of 
Americans that will prevent abuses of 
the past and not authorize them. On 
these grounds, the present draft is an ^ 
utter failure. \ " : 


Morton H. Halperin, whose home tele- i 
phone was tapped /br2I months at the 
direction of President • Richard M. : 
Nixon, is Director of the Center for Na- 
tional Security Studies, a pubitointer- * 
est organization that seek to ensure 1 
that American intelligence agencies 
operate within the Constitution. 
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■ By Joanne * Omang -s 

♦ Washington Post PoretwnSerfflca f > 

' Senate Majority. Leader Robert C. 

Byrd Jr. took Lssue' l yesterday with the* 

Carter administration's annd uhjc ed in- 
tention to keep Congress in the- dark 
about planned CIA/operations./ ^ h . 

At his regular 1 weekly*, news "confer- 
ence, the West Virginia Democrat said 
he was “puzzled, concerned and disap* 
pointed*?** at *GIA DirectorStansfield 
Turner's - revelation : last* week^that 
touch; advance information > has <■ been 
withheld^; #- ^ . 

^This^does^t ^square^ ’^witttr^what 
[Turner} said* he ; - would > do^' during 

his confirmation^hearingSi**' saidLi 
Turner* told hr Senate committee' that 
proposed CIA charter legislation was- 
too restrictive^in^ requiring:; advance^ 
noticed eongress^of aIL“significant” ' ; 

CIA-ojperatMiiisg^ 

Turner insi^ed'/hehad never; prom-r 
Isedto comply with an advance notice; 
requhremenf in ii earlier Senate reso-" 
lutioy onlr thatr he-had^pminUpH-t^ 
try to - 

Byrd acknowledged that “too-many - 
members of Congress are now in the 
channel for * receiving information” 
and said the- number: should here- 
disced,.: even . though many so-called 
leaks could be traced to the Pentagon Y: 
and the Justice- Department and ; not 
to Congressi-^l*^^ 

Legislation; offered by; Sen* Walter 
D. Huddleston-j^CD-Ky.)^ Byrd said, 

: would providera^Ves^ t 

quirement for advance^notification of ^ 1 
l oniiTHduse ^hnd Senat5e?minority and 7 r 
majorityleaders^and of > the 
I: leaders int the • twoc intelligence 
sight committees/£S£' * 

'“The CIA should _ 
blanche/*; Byrd said 
• some accountability 

He complained: ^/thaSheJ’had^ Yiev^f|2£This sho^ 
been ; personaUy ^informed of:; any/ co-^;Sue/’Byrdsai^Heppint^ a 

vert CIA - actions^ and thought; that h Democratic* Ra dmil n i st rati ou ~h ad 

should have been:v “It . congressional - brought; the : charges, against^. the pre 

dominantly Democratic. * members of . 


■ -- — ~ ^y/ ^ on oiT companies might- be voted next 
Byrd saidhe sawr.no way for RepubU-^weefc And he said he still hopes for 
j. caraja-m^evpolitica^^ 
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Byrd Insists on Prior Notice of C .LA. Covert Steps; 


By EDWARD COWAN 

Special to Tie New Y or* Times 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 23 — Robert C. 
Byrd of West Virginia, the Senate ma- 
jority leader, threw his weight today be- 
hind a Senate bill that would require the 
President to give advance notice of cov- 
ert intelligence operations to at least a 
few members of Congress. 

Mr. Byrd's insistence that there be 
"accountability” by statute rather than 
by informal arrangement intensified a 
split between the Carter Administration 


and Senate sponsors of a proposed legis- 
lative “charter" for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

Senator Byrd* who is an ex-officio 
member of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, took pointed exception to opposi- 
tion expressed Thursday by Adm. Stans- 
fieid Turner, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, in testimony before the commit- 
tee. ^ ... . ' 

No Carte Blanche ~ 

The Congress, Mr. Byrd said, will not 
“give t hat agency^ or any other agency 
carte blanche, just a blank check.” 

Wearing a bright red corduroy shirt, 
Senator Byrd discussed the C.I.A. *ith 
feeling and at length atthis usual Satur- 
day press conference. Oft other subjects, 
he made these comments: • : / 

Wage and price controls, if authorized 
by Congress* would not hold-down rising 
costs of imported oil, which he seemed to 
, regard as the chief cause of inflation. He 
; also reported no buildup of Congressional 
| sentiment for controls despite large rises 
1 in wholesale and retail prices in January. 

^Senator Edward M. Kennedy has told 


him that after the New Hampshire pri- 
j, mary on Tuesday he will come to the Sen- 
I; ate floor to manage the criminal code? 
revision bill “for two or three days.” He > 
quoted Mr. Kennedy, who is chairman of j 
the Judiciary Committee, as saying that 1 
other members could manage the bill. j 

q Once the American hostages in Tehe- 
ran were released, President Carter i 
"would have to think about getting out of ! 
the Rose Garden, getting out on the 
stump.” He said Mr. Carter "is a good 
campaigner” and 4 *would like it*” 

Opposes Unreasonable Restraints 

In discussing the intelligence agency, 
Senator Byrd expressed sympathy for the 
4 Administration's contention that the 
1 1 agency has been restricted excessively,. 
h but he insisted on prior notice. 

"Unreasonable restraints ought to be 
removed, from Cl. A. operations/' he. 
said. 

He said- that * the pendulum swung too. 1 
far” in the 1970's toward- control of the 
agency, and he asserted there were "too 
many members of Congress and too 
many committees thar are-in^the chan- 
nels for being informed.” >; 

But "protection for C.I.A; operations”* 
and "adequate accountability” to Con- 
gress are compatible, Mr. Byrd argued, 
pointing out that a bill sponsored by Wal- 
ter D. Huddleston, Democrat of Ken- 
tucky, and Charles McC. Mathias Jr., Re- 
publican of Maryland, would limit re-. 
I qui red initial notification to eight mem- 
bers of Congress. ? • . 

• ' .'■*> v* 

; Notification, he said,; “doesn't mean 
j the Administration has to get approval or. 
give ail the details;” < ■*.*.. t 

i Senator Byrd 'said Admiral Turner's 
| statement Thursday that Congress had 
not been informed of covert operations 
"didn't square” with his testimony at his. 
confirmation hearing in 1977 when he left 
the impression that he would comply with 
a Senate resolution calling for prior nod-' 
i fication. Senator Byrd commented tha t a. 
! resolution lacked the force of law. : tj 
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Les Aspin ^ 

Covert Acts 








• -ff 






From the* stories I've been reading in the papers 
lately, I get the distinct impression that the greatest 
danger to our intelligence system is thelLS. C on- 
gress; 

i Every weelc there are more expressions of shock 
‘ and concern over the fact that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency has to tell eight committees about any 
covert operations it is undertaking, that the Freedom 
of Information Act is forcing the CIA to divulge its 
secrets and; consequently, that leaks and information 
released under the act have paralyzed the CIA at a 
time when we heed to undertake more^covert action. 

I believe there is a case to be* made that Congress - 
needs to revise the way it oversees covert action. But- 
the problem is not that congressional oversight is too 
strict already; the problem- is that it is nor strict* ' 
t enough yet. ; 

The popular CIA argument— that the 1974 Hughes- 
Ryan amendment, which requires that covert actions 
be reported -to- eight congressional committees^ 
prevents covert action because-of fears of leaks— is a 
. red herring. • ?. 

Contrary, to published’ reports; , the Hughes-Ryan 
.amendment does not mean that460 or 200 members 
of Congress and staff are told of these operations Im 
fact, only three of the eight committees (the House.; 
and Senate Intelligence committees and a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee) systematically review 
covert actions*; In the other committees, notification^ 
is limited to a few members. In all; notifications in the 
House go to 27 congressmen and nine staff members' 
and in the Senate to 19 senators and eight staff mem-- 
■ bers;.;; <. Titri- ' 


A This is not an-unreasonable number to be briefed 
about so crucial a matter of public policy as covert ac- 
tions. The key to avoiding disastrous covert action is 
the assurance that a cross section of people wUl cori-d 
vsider it A number of covert operations blew up in our 
faces in the past because they were terrible ideas to 
' begin with; They were put together by a handful of • 
true believers who prevented : anyone - who might 
question, their judgment from having a say. The 
Nixon administration, for example; set uj> the 40 Com- 
mittee to oversee intelligence operations. But when 
the White House had an inspiration it thought some ^ 
members of the committee might find less-than in--| 

" spiring, it simply bypassed the committee That's how 

• we got TVack II in Chile and how we first helped and 
; then cynically shut off help to the Kurds. j >r v v* 

• To be sure, th<e requirement to brief congressional' 
committees is no guarantee that foolish covert ac- 
tions will be. avoided. The committees do not have: 

[and are not seeking the power to veto an intelligence ; 
operation, nor do they have any unique wisdom: But 
^bringing morf^, people into the- process forces those, 4 

Rep. Aspm^la; Democrat /roi7r Wwcons^ 

Tnember of the Pike Cqmmittee; u;htch investigated g 
Vte^in ^U^encejservicesL'ift^m 
chairman: ofthe House subcommittee t iwt qveiiisfes ^ 

fU V-I : 




doing Re planning to think through- what they want 
no do,-to confront-arguments- against? it and opens* 
them, up to opposition or ridicule if they have a dumb • 
proposal. A reporting requirement probably would 
have, prevented some of s that foolishness against 
..CastrO; forexample." ; 

Of course, the more who know of an operation, the : 
greater the opportunity for leaks. But where are all 
these leaks supposedly caused by' Hughes-Ryan? We 
are doings fair amount of covert operations now and 
have been for some time; they are not being leaked. I 
have sat through whole days of briefings on covert 
? actions and never seen anything about them in print 
What 1 do see, however, are articles saying the nation 
vis paralyzed because of Hughes-Ryan. f - ; 

^ There is a need to change Hughes-Ryan. But such , 
changes should be aimed at strengthening oversight 
[Two are of particul^ importance. 

^ First, Hughes-Ryan says that unless Cbngress isr : ' 
notified, no money may be spent by “the Central In- 
telligence Agency for operations in foreign countries, 
other, than activities intended solely for obtaining-, 

' necessary intelligence.” 

That neatly provides, two loopholes. One is that covert > 
operations could, be, assigned to intelligence agencies- 
other than the CIA— and there are lots of them. (How 
many people are a ware that the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration has intelligence agents all overthe world?)" 
The other, loophole: is that sensitive intelligence collec- 
tion operations are exempt from such review, although! 
one of the biggest intelligence flaps, in modern history, 
—the downing of Gary Powers' U2— involved aaintellk 
gence-collection operation. : . " ; /. -r 

Hughe^Ryan erroneously assumes that intelligence 

collection is neutral arict that foreign policy can only 
-Be tripprt Bp by 'cdTSractiorr^efmed in the profes- 
sion as- programs designed to influence the outcome 
. of, events through- clandestine- activity ranging from 
v propaganda to paramilitary; ’* 

Hughes-Ryan should be amended so that:congres- 

- sionalcommittees— be they two or eight or some- 
.. thing in between^are informed of both covert action. 
: and intelligence collection mounted by any agency ot 

the government- 

Second, Hughes-Ryan says that Congress' should be 
notified “in a timely fashion.” This is a term of art; 
. that doesn’t tell us whether congressional committees 
r, should learn about an operation while it is being 
; planned or only after it has gone into effect It can be . 
interpreted to mean that Congress will be notified 
after the event has taken place. One wag has suggest- - 
ed that. “Congress should at least be told before the l 
. operation blows up in our faces, so they get hit. by 
vsome of" the shrapnel too.” Hughes-Ryan should W 

- amended so that Congress is informed before aiiir 

^covert action is launched. > ' ; ;; 
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‘v. i Many la. tb&4riffelHgence community 'would- prefer 
to return tothe good old days; the fewer people it has 
to go to the better, in it^eyes. i might note that most- 
school superintendents would prefer not to Jiave to 
run their ideas past school boan^Most-corporate 
presidents would just as soon skip; those meeting? 
with the board of-directors. ; T W- ’ ^ 

But whether we^ plan covert* operation, corporate 
strategies or congressional campaigns, Nve're better 
v off in the long run if our ideas get sponged down by ■ 

. outside critical minds* It might not be great for the 
ego, but it provides a better end product;;; * . v *5 
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B*/ Charles Peters - / J. V 

T HB- - CURRENT "discussion 
about removing . restraints on 
the CIA reminds me of the 1950s, 
when the talk was about unleashing 
Chiang; Kai-shek and the - image 1 
evoked, was of an efficient military 
. machine straining at its shackles, 

’ ready to leap across- the Formosa 
Strait and devastate tho Reds. The 
catch was that, in prior engagements 
with the Communist armies, the ge- 
neralissimo's forces had a batting 
average of* around ,150. The situa- 
tion at the CIA is not unsimilar, only 
its average may be a bit lower. Re- 
call its wrong predictions — that the . 
shah was secure in 1978, that Viet- ; 
; nam would not collapse in the spring- 
;; of 1975, that war would not break* 
K out in the Middle East in the fell of; 

■ * ani the grotesque mixture.' 

"of evil and clownishness that charac- 
terized its assassination attepiptsifj 
And think for a moment — can you^ 

: name even three major actions of ^ 
/the CIA'ihat werebo th;^ ef-/ 

/ fective? 'A,-; ;ZT - "• .? .! 

There is always the argument that 
it's better to- assassinate Hitler 
than to fight a world war. That 
sounds persuasive, but my guess is .> 
that if we'd had the CIA In the '30s, : 
it would have tried to assassinate^ 
not Hitler, but Tito, de Gaulle and 
Count von Stauffenberg. By 1944, of 
course,, when. von-Staudfenbergcar^-r 
ried his bomb-filled briefcase into a~ 
meeting with Hitlevthe CIA's par- 
ent agency, the OSS^; was in action.. : 
Of this we can have no doubt Who 
else would have moved the briefcase j 
away from the fuehrer the- precise £ 


unharmed? : S 
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(Q Beware of CIA bills 

Editors should know that different versions of legislation 
to control the activities of the Central Intelligence Agency 
vary considerably. 

i.: The charter legislation introduced by four members of the 

Senate Select Committee on Intelligence— Senators 
Huddleston, Mathias, Bayh and Goldwater— will forbid CIA 
I agents to pose as journalists, academics or clergymen, as 

reported in E&P last week on page 52. However, the CIA 
would be allowed to pay members of those professions for 
spying. 

On the other hand, a bill introduced by Senator Patrick 
Moynihan and six other Senators does not contain any 
specific prohibition against the use of journalists as intelli- 
gence agents. 

Neither of these bills is satisfactory in its provisions about 
newsmen, in our* opinion. But it is important to remember 
which bill does what to whom. 

The use of journalists as intelligence agents has long been 
a sore subject with the press. As we and others have stated, 

| any hint or suggestion of CIA involvement on the part of 

any journalist will not only destroy his or her usefulness as 
j an independent reporter but will cast a shadow on the relia- 

j bility and integrity of every other foreign journalist. 

1 /'~v Only a bill that clearly and forcefully declares that CIA 

agents may neither pose as journalists nor purchase the 
■ - services of a journalist will be acceptable to the press. 

| • Both the Huddleston and Moynihan versions contain pro- [ 

; visions which would prohibit the press from publishing cer- 

tain information about the CIA or would permit agents wide 
! latitude in tapping reporters' phone lines, stealing informa- 

tion from them, etc. It shouldn't be necessary to point out 
that forbidding publication is prohibited by the First 
Amendment whereas stealing is a criminal offense for 
everyone else and should be for CIA agents, as well. 

We're in favor of restoring some freedom to the CIA to do 
the job it was originally intended to perform. But, permit- 
j ting the CIA to rely on journalists and the press to do its 

! dirty work is not the way to do it. i 
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ARTICLE APPEARED '• LOS ANGELES TIMES 

ON PAGE 22 FEBRUARY 1980 





Says Prior Notification Rule Could Have 'Chilling Effect' 




>• , r • - 
; * 


By JOHN H. AVERILL 

Timet Staf# Wrtftr 


^.'■WASHINGTON— CIA' Director Slansfield Turner, 
‘.Thursday criticized provisions of a proposed CIA charter 
^ihat would require Senate and House.intelligence commit- 
.jfees-to be notified in advance of covert intelligence opera- 
tions. .•••• • •./ ' ‘ 

t'S He told the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence 
Stoat the prior notification requirement could have “a very 
r 5 drilling effect” on CIA operations. 

Under questioning, Turner disclosed that he -has not al-. 
'•ways kept Congress informed, in advance of "anticipated 
^activities.” He aid not amplify, and the committee did-not 
pursue the matter because, as one member said later, "It is 
^something very sensitive.” . . 

.£,';Turner was the lead-off witness as the committee 
■ripened 10 days of hearings on legislation that for the first 
'.time would spell out do’s and don’ts for U.S. intelligence 
>*agencies-guidelines that are at present specified only in 
’presidential directives. /; 

If The bill, introduced two weeks ago with bipartisan sup- 
port. climaxed five years of deliberations over CIA abuses, 
llt-is being considered amid growing demands that the CIA 
'be "unleashed” in the. wake of the crises in Iran and Af- 
ghanistan. - "■ . ■ ' ' 

When the bill was introduced. President Carter told the 
committee it' had his "virtually complete agreement” But 
Turner went before the committee with eight objections to 
the legislation. '••• . .. - 

Visibly annoyed, Sen. Birch Bayh (D-Ind.), the commit- 
tee chairman, said, “I’m surprised to see there are eight 
differences.” Bayh said it had been his impression there 
were only two differences— the requirement for advance 
notice of covert operations’and a provision barring CIA' 
•agents from posing as clergymen, journalists or- academi- 


did not specify. V ' ‘ 

To this, Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.) inter- 
jected with sarcasm, “With the exception of those eight, is 
there anything left of the bill?” 

Turner objected to the requirement that the two intel- 
ligence committees be notified in advance of covert opera- 
tions. • - 7: • • 

“It would be difficult to look someone in the eye whom I 
was asking to risk his life when his safety depends on a 
number of people over whom I have no control,” Turner 
said. “I wouldn’t do it7;-f . . . . .. . / ? 


•mans. - ... . • , . 

Bayh asked if. apart from the eight objections, the Ad-; 
. ministration concuired with the rest of the 172-page bill. 
,<Tamer replied that he had “a couple of small ones” that he 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 
ON PAGE - X- , 

THE GUARDIAN (NATIONAL) 




By BETSY STONE . . v * j 

Guardian Bureau . - | 

Washington,.D.C 

Legal sanction? for covert surveillance of' innocent 
Americans— including burglarizing their homes, reading 
their mail, bugging their conversations and stealing their 
papers — may well be on the way. 

Last week the Senate Intelligence Committee introduced 
its National Intelligence Act of 1980. The move signalled the 
government’s unleashing of the CIA ^ and a return to the 
/‘good old days’* of secret wars abroad; spying at home, 
press manipulations and an agency cloaked* in- secrecy; 

The legislation's the result of three years* work on a. 
charter which details- the authorities, duties and mission of 
the intelligence agencies. ' ; - . TVjt 

The charter’s original intention was to ‘curb CIA abuse 
and protect civil liberties. The charter which has now been 
introduced, however, recognizes instead President Jimmy 
Carter’s State of the Union call for the removal of 
“unwarranted restraints** on the intelligence agencies and a 
“tightening up** of controls on “sensitive information.** 

Although the Senate Intelligence Committee and the 
administration have been working jointly on this legislation, 
the charter introduced last week was sponsored, by the 
intelligence committee. ■*' ...... ? ' ' 

Several disagreements prevented the joint endorsement 
of the bill, the most fundamental concerning the question of 
congressional oversight. The administration is apparently 
unwilling to grant Congress the legal right to full access to 
any- intelligence files and “information or material 
concerning U1S. intelligence activities.** Carter reportedly 
■ believes this requirement would encroach upon his powers. 

. The charter also provides for a general .requirement of 
“prior notice**’, to the House and Senate Intelligence 
Committees before the agency conducts any “significant** 
covert activity- Although the charter reduces current 
oversight requirements and* provides an exemption of prior 
notice in “extraordinary circumstances,**. Carter continues 
to press for freedom to- act without prior notification in 
Various other circumstances.!:.:' -"V - 
- Sen. Charles Mathias (R-Md.) , a key sponsor of the bill. 
Has stressed the heed to reconcile Senate and administration 
difference. “In drafting this charter^ the- intelligence 
committee looked to the Constitution . .v* and the need for 
separate and coordinating decision-making between the 
President and * Congress, “> said Mathias. “If that 
constitutional scheme is to wort the minimum you need is 
to share the most vital information. We don't heed to know 
everything, but we^must have * the right to know.** 


OBJECTIONS TO BOL/V:S 
Gvil libertarians and critics of the . bill are skeptical,, 
however, that the bill adheres to the Constitution.. They ] 
object primarily to the- bill’s authorization of “positive - 
foreign- intelligence collection/’, i.e. surveillance of ! 
law-abiding Americans solely to gather important national j 
security information. Under the proposed charter: . v 
v : • The FBI could break into homes, eavesdrop and open ! 
the mail of Americans suspected of being “agents of a ! 
foreign power.**’ Such activities would be authorized by.: 
secret warrants issued by a special? court; -'v 
•The CIA could-.conduct burglaries,, tap phones, open: 
..mail and use other “covert: tefAniques**: to obtain- foreign \ 
intellicence yinfonnation suspected ^of ’ being /in;/ the j 
possession of Americans abroad, even if such persons are 1 
not suspected of any wrongdoing. These activities would {' 
also* have to be authorized by a special court. •- . .. - | 

• Americans - could be secretly investigated- by* the : 
intelligence agencies under the guise of being considered 
for use as sources or agents, or because they are believed to 
be targets of a hostile intelligence service. The FBI used this 
justification- in. attempting to defend* its surveillance of] 
Martin Luther King Jr. t .;> 

, /r Beyond the /problems of authorization Tor" covert 
surveillance'against Americans, the bill contains provisions 
.which would:-' vv^-: • *;v *. - _ •«;, ^ 

; • Ban assassinations but leave open a wide range’ of \ 
possibilities for special operations, in foreign nations. / | 
//■• End public access to countless CIA documents by* 
creating a Virtually blanket exemption in. the Freedom of j 
Information Act (FOIA) for operational intelligence files, i 
Curtail the reporting requirements of the Hughes-Ryan j 
Amendment of 1974 which requires that eight congressional j 
committees be notified about CIA covert operations “in ai 
timely fashion.*/ (This has come: to mean that* the j 
'committees are often in advance about an operation, j 
: but prior notice is riot required. By last year, a total of seven ! 
: ]cbmmittees were receiving thb information, after the House ! 
.Armed Services withdrew front the notification process.) ■ 
The new legislation would require notification only to the ^ 
intelligence committees of both houses. 

• . • Prohibit the paid use of American based- journalists, 
clergy and academics as “cover** to engage in foreign 
intelligence activities. The legislation, however, doesn’t bar j 
“voluntary contacts or voluntary exchange of information” j 
between these persons and intelligence agency personnel, j 
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CONGRESSIONAL OPPOSITION . 

Upon introduction of the charter. Sen. Huddleston 
(D-Ky.), Chair of the Subcommittee on Charters and 
Guidelines, said: “It is the objective of the administration* 
and the committee to move with a comprehensive charter." | 
But it appears there is strong congressional opposition to! 
any charter and strong backing for piecemeal legislation j 
which would be less comprehensive but would provide the i 
intelligence community with its major demands. - * - 

: The Moynihan bill, an. example of . such piecemeal 
legislation, may have a better chance of moving through 
Congress than the National Intelligence Act. Like the 
charter, the Moynihan bill exempts the CIA from the FOIA 
and makes it a crime to reveal the names of agents. 

The bill would also penalize private persons, including the 
press* for disclosing the name of an agent if the government 
could prove that the person acted “with intent to impair or 
impede the foreign intelligence activities of the U.S/' ;; 

The administration, however, supports full prosecution 
for anyone who reveals the identity of an agent. 

Perhaps,in an attempt to make his bill less controversial 
and to ease its passage, Moynihan has reportedly said he 
may remove the second clause of his “naming names'* 
provision, having decided it was unconstitutional. 

" Like the charter, Moynihan *s bill calls for repeal of the 
Hughes-Ryan amendment. But unlike the intelligence 
committee bill, it makes no attempt to impose ‘*prior 
notification" requirements on the President or the CIA.. 

Aside from the Moynihan bill, there are currently eight 
other bills in Congress which would make it a crime to reveal 
the names of agents. The bills are aimed at prosecuting 
ex-CIA agents such as Phillip Agee , and journalists who 
“name names’*, such as those who write for CovertAction 
Information Bulletin. ' . c 

The proposed intelligence agency charter is symbolic of 
the diminishing concern in Congress and the administration 
' for intelligence reform and the protection of civil liberties. It 
indicates growing acceptance of the belief that CIA covert 
operations are necessary to insure the protection of the 
national security. . “.y.*-;. * 

: However, -when asked if a strengthened CIA could have 
prevented the events which have occurred in Iran arid 
Afghanistan, Sen. Huddleston remarked: “I think that the 
shackling of the intelligence agencies has been overstated. 
There were reasons for the events in Iran that are unrelated 
to the' efficiency of intelligence operations.. Our intelligence, 
collection was pretty good in; Afghanistan. You can't* 
guarantee that policymakers will make the right derisions. I 
can't .see how Iran would have been substantially changed 
with a strengthened CIA/* /v* ■ 

Nevertheless, Huddleston's charter,.; in . rushing to 
accommodate CIA supporters; . is part of a package of 
right-wing proposals designed to enhance Washington’s 
efforts to. shore up its crumbling- empire and counter the 
■ anti-interventionist public sentiment; that ; followed the 
' Vietnam ' 
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Iran’s revolution and the Soviet : groups. The covert jobs included 
invasion of Afghanistan were de- assassination attempts, mind-con- 
feats for U.S. foreign policy. And trol experiments with LSD, any-' 
they were bad surprises. American thing to destabilize the enemy of 
intelligence failed. It must not fail the moment, as. the intelligence 
again, and demands are heard to • agency or the president defined, the 
take off the shackles locked onto enemy: ^ . 

the CIA, the FBI and other national . That kind of ungoverned cloak 
security agencies to end the abuses and dagger work certainly should 
they committed in the mid-’70s. not be countenanced in any new 
; But- “ unleashin g the CIA” could ... charter for intelligence agencies, 
give CIA agents the right once more •* President Carter has requested that 
to do black-bag work without any- £ the duties and responsibilities of 
outside control. They again could intelligence agencies be spelled out 
burglarize homes and offices, filch Jr as clearly as possible. 
evidence, tap telephones, open mail • Essential in any such charter 
and violate innocent citizens/;^' ghould be, first, prior notification 
Privacy. • - *° both the Senate and House intel- 
That is what • brought' on the. i ligence committees of any antici- 
present controls. Eight congres- pated covert operation; the other 

sional committees have to be noti- six committees now notified should 

•iied about any covert surveillance be; left out of it . -V y . 

project And the Freedom of Infor- Second, there should be no blan- 
mation Act (FOIA) has enabled the ket exemption of the CIA from the 

targets of surveillance to ask for Freedom of Information Act 

and get the record of what eave^ ^ .'provjsjong. Th ere has been no evi- 
droppihg went’ on and what it . d ence that the act requirements 
yielded; A have hindered CIA work. And if it 

, To set up any" covert snooping ' - needs to, the CIA can use “danger 
operation the /intelligence agents tonaUonal security” as justification 

must obtain a warrant from a spe- for keeping anything secret Then 
cial seven-judge federal court They it is up to an injured party to find 
must believe their target is an a remedy through the courts. ; 
agent of a foreign country or is ; Third, whatever the intelligence 
i. about to commit a- crima -> y agents might do to find valuable 

;••• But anybodycan put such beliefs facts should be permitted —/but 
*and: suspicions together if- the -’ only where the security of the na- 
atmosphere is right Someone must ? tion'; is genuinely at stake, and so 
/‘haveargued thatthey were justified^’.* ; stated by , the president,, and a 
| in - spying on church groups and>" proper warrant obtained before the 
/labor unions.;The American Civil . jpb starts, jp 4, ';■;£% 

UbertiM Uiddn found out through yi' ^“Unleashing thfr^’*" would n^ 
J ihe _. Freedom ■ of ‘ Information Act y ■ give America magic power in world 
.. that it had been spied on. by U.S. o' politics, but, done properly,, it could 
^ageptS from 1920 to!976. ;• ~ & make trouble spots evident in time 

/Smears and spying by the FBI : f to act on them and it could rebuild 
^targeted the late Rev. Dr. Martin . ' popular respect for the intelligence 
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^BALTIMORE AFRO-AMERICAN (MD.) 

.16 February 1980 


Sulking in anger ever since the 
civil rights movement, the anti- 
Vietnam protestors, and the 
Watergate episode caused 
Congress to “puli in the reins,” 
the CIA has now decided that it 
will seek- toregainits lost powers. 

In a concerted attempt to win 
back some, if. not all its former 
authority, CIA officials have 
gotten conservatives in both the; 
House and Senate to sponsor three 
' separate pro-CIA-.drives^ 

: - While the ‘ CIA’s attempts : to )'■ 
regain its ability to spy on both' 
American citizens and foreign 
governments, conceal its 
maneuvers in secrecy" 'and “ 
. prosecute political protestors 
have been under way for “ some r 
time, the Iranian and Afghanistan _ 
events have made' the agency 
bolder. • _ • ; 

In the Senate, the CIA has 
persuaded the / Intelligence 
Committee to sponsor legislation 
that^ would abolish the ' present 
Freedom of Information Act. No ; 
longer would Americans be given 


access to files in which they 
themselves were targets of CIA 
investgations. Further, the 
measure would close the files on 
other aspects of the agency, such 
. as those which concerned the 
Kennedy assassination, drug 
experimentation programs, /and 
spying on domestic citizens. • > 

In the House, the CIA has 
persuaded the Intelligence 
Committee there-. to sponsor 
legislation which would impose^ 
strict controls ton the press and 
anyone else who made public 
information about CIA- activities 
- or. which, in the mind- of the CIA, 
threatened ‘ “national security;’’ 
Under this measure^: even those 
who utter critical remarks about 
the CIA could be tried for ‘‘intent 
to impede’’ foreign t intelligence 
“activities. ‘ -.■•r;-'-:. \ 

And in both the House and ' 
Senate*/ the CIA has got support; 
for the repeal of the Hughes-Ryan 
Rule, a ruiing that required the 
CIA to get presidentiaPapproval 


for any covert actions against any 
foreign government. 

All these actions,' if approved, 
would effectively bring back the 
good old days of secrecy and 
.closed-door .diplomacy. It would 
once again prevent Congress from 
learning what is going on, and 
keep any who do find out from 
opening their mouths. \.\ /• . 

- And it would bring back the 
. .‘‘reign of terror”' which the: CIA 
and FBI conducted against / the 
Black Panthers, Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr.,.’ anti-war 
demonstrators and. protestors Of 
all kinds. . ; ; -. - l-, / , 

, ; Not only that, it would severely 
restrict ; the press. Two very 
important periodicals which have 
brought to light CIA and FBI ; 
shenanigans — “Counterspy” and 
“Covert Action Information 
Bulletin’ — would, £: immediately 
be forced to Cease' publication, 
fiy Freedom of speech, freedoA of 
assembly and freedom of the 
press would all be placed oa the - 
chilling table. ' :;V. ■ - 
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JEFFERSON CITY POST TRIBUNE (MO) 

7 February 1980 

■ Rebuild the 

Sen. John C. Danforth, R-Mo., is cosponsoring legislation 
that will remove many of the restrictions that are now hampering) 
the effectiveness of the United States Central Intelligence Agency. 

Since 1974 covert activities of the CIA virtually have: stopped 
because the agency has been required to reveal its activities to 
eight congressional committees with about 200 members. The 200 
members of Congress in turn share the CIA secrets with members 
of their staffs. A leak of a proposed covert action by a disapproving 
member of Congress or a staff member would cause the secret CIA 
mission to fail. It also is possible that the CIA agents involved 
would be killed if the enemy discovered their identities. The result 
is that the CIA has ceased to function effectively since 1974. 

Another problem has been the misuse of the Freedom of 
Information Act by communist spies. Dozens of U.S_ intelligence! 
employees have been tied up by thousands of inquiries. Many of 
these inquiries come from people who have no legitimate need for 
the information, such as representatives of communist embassies. 
Keeping track of our secrets has been so difficult that even our 
? allies are reluctant to share secrets with the United States. 

\ At a time of increased tension and- communist aggression 
throughout the world, the need for intelligence information has 
never been greater. Saying “it is time that Congress undo this 
mischief,” .Sen. Danforth has cosponsored / The- Intelligence i 
Reform Act of 1980. The bill would reduce the congressional 
committees which receive reports on covert actions from eight to 
the two intelligence committees of Congress. It will allow 
information requests to be made only for finished studies or 
reports. The measure isV designed to cut down on “fishing 
expeditions” by spies aind others. 

Danf orth’s legislation also will create criminal penalties for 
anyone who divulges the name of a covert CIA agent If such 
. information was learned as the result of authorized access. At least 
one CIA agent has been killed after he was identified. “If agents 
;are willing to undertake jobs designed to protect our national 
security^ we must protect their personal security ,? Danforth says. 

- Sen. Danforth’s bill; which helps to remove the handcuffs 
from the CIA, is badly needed for our national! security . It retains 
congressional oversight by one key committee ineach house blit at 
, the same, time it ends the severe problem of too much information 
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NEW ORLEANS TIMES PICAYUNE 
21 February 1980 


CIA's People 


Washington, DiC;. i 
Editor, The Times-Picayune* 

Your Feb. 6 editorial. “Recreating 
the CIA; ' has just come to my attend 
tion. It is another in a series of incisive!' 
comments which you have printed ovdr 
time that show great sensitivity to thd’ 
necessity — and resultant dilemmas — 
of operating a clandestine intelligence 
service on behalf of a free society. ; 

You struck the right chord when you 
concluded that “the way to assure the 
t CIA operates in the best tradition' of 
? the American character is to se^'that it' 
is made up of people who embody thpt 
t character/' That chord is not' often 
} played, and is heard evefcmore rarely. 

< The fact is that the Cenftral Intend 
geiice Agency is composed of hard-' 
working, dedicated Americans draw^T 
from all walks of America^ society 
who devote their lives — andin Wnjr 
cases have given their liws — ' to 
excellence in a most essChUal' pr<K 
fession. It is they who hive made- 
and will continue to make the Ameri- 
can model of intelligence work well. It 
is they who will preserve thedighrfy of 7 
their work in a quite undignified world; 
and who will keep theirs the ; finest 
intelligence service in the wdrld. 

HERBERT E-tfESTJ, * 
Director of .Public Affair 
, • • . Central irtteliigettcfe Agency; 
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HIGH TIMES 


January 1980 __ 




in ’9 


by Martin A. Lee 

LANGLEY, vi RCiNi a— During the early 
19S0s, the Central Intelligence Agency con- 
. structed a gas chamber at an undisclosed 
location in the United States. The gas 
chamber was used to test lethal chemicals 
on human subjects. 

According to previously classified docu- 
ments obtained by High Times, the CIA con*> 
sidered the possibility of “using gas 
chambers or airtight rooms as a means for 
rendering a subject unconscious." The memo 
suggests that gas chambers might provide a 
proper setting for secret mind-control ex- 
periments in which test subjects could be 
made to breathe a certain gas that would 
render them “more suggestible or pliable.’*. 

The memo continues by urging that such 
experiments be carried out “at a special- 
ly designed permanenVtype installation,” 
rather than at a normal CIA safehous* This 
would solve numerous problems “such as the 
protection of the operator to prevent his be- 
ing affected by the fumes and inherent 
dangers such as lethal dose, etc.” Another 
document dated February 6, 1952, indicates 
that a gas chamber was tinder construction 
and would be ready for use “in the near 
future.’* 

The g &9 chamber tests were conducted by i 
the CIA’s Office of Security as part of j 
Operation Artichoke. The Artichoke pro* j 
gram, which began in 1951 and continued { 
through the mid 1950s, was oriented 


primarily toward de- 

v eloping unorthodox 

special interrogation ' 

techniques involving 

the use of "hypnosis in* 

combustion with yari- : 

ous drugs, including 

LSD-25. 

An Artichoke docu- /j 
ment dated April 11, 

1952, refers explicitly 
to the use of gas 
chambers in oxygen- 
deprivation studies. f Wj( JjA ‘*V 

Oxygen deficiency “af- ?$£■*:• 

fects tl*e higher brain ¥*: £ 

centos, resembling -jf/ '‘dS& 

alcoholic inebriation, y / . • .• v 

Some subjects become 
exhilarated, talkative, 

‘or quarrelsome, with A 
emotional outbursts or *•. '.-.Eiggv ; 
fixed ideas. Some com- - 
plain of headache or numbness. Voluntary 
coordination and attention are impaired, but 
perception, memory and discriminatory 
judgment remain good. Burns and bruises 
are not noticed.” It is not known if the 
researchers inflicted the injuries themselves 
or just observed them. 

An even lower oxygen range exaggerates 
these symptoms. “Nausea and vomiting may 
set in. Vigorous movements become impossi- 
ble. There is ascending paralysis of motion. 



then of sensation. The patient is bewildered 
and does not realize that anything is serious- 
ly wrong until his ‘legs give way* and it is too 
late to escape. He may then realize he is dy- 
ing, but is indifferent Consciousness is lost, 
with amnesia on revival” - 

Carbon dioxide was also studied for pos- 
sible use in the program. Tf a jrppm^waa 
relatively airtight agency scientists postu- 
lated. it would be possible to gradually fill it 
with CO» so that a person “might well 
become unconscious without being alarmed.” 
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8V THOMAS GEPHARDT . 

;• Aisooat* Editor ot T7M Enquirer ■ 

NO FEATURE of President Carter's blue- 
print for bringing the nation’s natlonal- 
■ security apparatus up to date Is likely to be 
more consequential than his proposal to 
! ‘‘remove unwarranted restraints on our 
ability to collect Intelligence and to tlght- 
; en our control on sensitive Intelligence In- 
formation.” 'V---! 

■; FOR THE grim fact is that very nearly 
every major foreign-policy embarrassment 
of the Carter admlnistratlon.has resulted 
from — or has been worsened by .v the. 
crippling of the nation’s Intelligence capa- 
bility. 

Take, for example, Cuba. ' 1 r 

i One of Mr. Carter's first acts as Presi- 
dent was to order the discontinuance of 
SR-71 reconnalsance flights over Cuba — 

In the forlorn hope that UE.-Cuban rela- 
tions would thereby be improved. In 
addition to abandoning the aerial surveil- ; 

-lance of Cjiba, Mr. Carter ordered that 
Cuba be put into the “low-priority” catego- 
I ry for human espionage.' v. j p: ; 

t " V* 77.:. •*:.;*. * -*; i 4 .v.-.; • . .‘-.ji-v.- 

ONE RESULT Is that the United; States 
abruptly learned last fall that a Soviet 
combat brigade had been deployed in Cuba 
— many months after its actual deploy- 
ment. The sudden discovery occasioned, 
everyone remembers, a mini-crisis in 
: which Mr. Carter declared that the pres- 
ence of Soviet combat forces in Cuba was 
“unacceptable" to theUnited States. 

But othm things had: also been going on 
In Cuba. Soviet MiG-23 fighter-bombers 
were deployed; a second pier was con-'i 

structed at the naval Installation at Clen ^| [f to Huyser were; executed by the new gov-? 


Castro has shipped' to the successful 
Nicaraguan revolutionaries. An & the Car- 
ter administration's failure to order a re- 
vised national 1 intelligence estimate for* 

^ Nicaragua has added to that dearth of in- 
Iformation. 

: ; Or take Iran, as another illustration. 

Si THE NATIONAL Security Record pule- 
- lished by the Heritage Foundation, a non- 
-profit research organization .based in 
; Washington, believes; ;■ 

> “Two major reasons f or the U.S. igno- 
ranee of the impending fall of the Shah of 
5 Iran last year were the refusal or the Car- 
ter administration to order the Central 
Intelligence AgQ ncy"( CIA) to develop a 
competitive national' UilulligoMe^stimate 
: on Iran,, and its overreliance on pro-gov- 
ernment sources for domestic political 
intelligence. Prior to major cuts in U.S.- 
clandestine collection personnel In the 
1970s, contacts with opposition student 
groups and religious factions were consid- 1 
ered a supplementary source of U.S. intelli- ;! 
gence on Iran. Yet these personnel cut- 
backs, and the deliberate decision on the 
part of the administration to restrict . I 
intelligence contacts with the anti-shah | 
opposition in Iran, led to very poor field 
: l intelligence reporting.” > *; ; ; r ; 

4 ☆ ^ -•* 

-THE UNITED STATES erred further in 
Imagining that the Bahktiar government, 
which was appointed by the shah to cope 
with rising unrest, would survive. That 
error accounted for the dispatch of Genv 
Robert Huyser, deputy NATO commander, 
to Tehran to persuade Iranian 'military 
-officials to support t h e Bakhtiar govern- 
^ynent. 




’ '**9$ Jf pV 


As it turned rout; Bahktiar was over- 
:« thrown, the shah had to flee and most of 
the Iranian military, officials who listened 


L t 


fuegos, capable of servicing twomore Sovt 
et submarines; an SA-3 Goa alr^defense 
missile system was Introduced, along, with 

garly^wamtagradmsitesi-Jv'rsy.SS^^v*^ 

. ..V.J H y • :,vV, .f; r;;.^ 

' THIS ACCELERATION of. Soviet mil f 




tary activity In Cuba — 90 miles from UB 
shares .— has led the defense planning :j 
committee ot the North. Atlantic Treaty ! 
Organization (NATO) to conclude that- 
Cuba now holds the potential:of being a: 


ernment dominated by the- Ayatollah 
• KhomelnL .. . 

^.fTh* lack of human Intelligence In Iran; 
r among the radical student factions,” says' 
the Heritage Foundation, fin large meas- 
ure explains why It took weeks before U.S. 1 


intelligence couldlconflrm that prof Marx-, 
!, 1st students, reportedly with" International 
i terrorist connections, were behind the [UJS. 

;]embassy i takeoyer.” ; :'i;;>;^;g^^J; : • i :v^v?.~’'C^ 

significant -threat- to-U.S.oir-supplyandr| ; V; ^ •' -V 

shi pping routes I n the event of war.rr 1 :;^. y^i ; jj . Or take,.as a flnal^lUustratlon, , Afgha- 

:i -'The downgrading of UB. surveillance or 11 ,nlstan * 

Cuba has also made it more difficult- U MissiwsA.iwjH«<,tAA of 


-T 


not impossible vi- to measure the volume of-^i. i 
Cuban aW- to Communist revolutl< 
movements -elsewhere In the Western 
Hemisphere. It Is Impossible to know for 
Certainty, for example, how much aid Fidel 


THE MASSIVE~Sovtet invasion 
Afghanistan In late December required i 
months of preparation: Yet it wak only in- 
late December — hours before the Invasion l] 
— that the administration was able to ac- fl 


T'Wl 


nf ^knowledge that ^ the Soviet buildup was 4 j 
^under, ^ .-.Url '3 \ 


'C0ITTT1TOED 
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Other failures cited by- the Heritage < 
..Foundation Include: » 

s. . •- .-xl 

« A 25% underestimate of North Korea’s ? 
military strength, which, when finally dls- £ 
covered, induced President Carter to aban- 3 
don his plan to withdraw U.S.force 3 from 
South Ko rea. 

• A faulty assessment of North Yemen’s : 
military ties to the Soviet Union, which al- 
lowed the administration to ship nearly 
$400 million in military equipment to 
North Yemen. Now North Yemen isrecelv- 
lng large arms shipments from the Soviets." 

Why such a record of failure? ; 

No one has forgotten the wave of anti- 
CIA allegations and disclosures that occu- 
pied Congress and the media in the mid- ■< 

1910s. •• ... .•iTiW/.'ij 

AMONG THE results of those inquiries ., 

: and accusations' was the forced retirement ?. 
of some 2,000 of the CIA’s most experienced 
officers, followed by the discharge of 820 , 
(out of 4,500) members of the staff of the 
.CIA’s Deputy Directorate of Operations, 

: which is responsible for covert actions. .. j 
. * . ' ■ . •' v%. - 

Simultaneously; Congress enacted the 4 
Hughes-Ryan amendment to the Foreign’' 

- Assistance Act of 1974. This enactment in- 
creased to eight the number of congres- 
! slonal committees Involved in. overseeing 
the nation’s intelligence-gathering activi- 
’• ties. Altogether; some 200 members of Con- 
gress thereby became conversant — in ad- 
vance — with very nearly everything the 
CIA undertook. ,• • 

The 200 represented all shades of politi- 
cal opinion — from ultraconservative to ul- 
traleftist.. Any lawmaker opposed to any of . 
'the CIA’s projected enterprises had only to 
. leak the operation to the press in order to 
scuttle it or to ensure its failure. .; £>; i 

THE HUGHES-RYAN amendment 
presumably is one of the restrictions Mr. ! 
Carter now seeks to remove. _ 

i . ... .. . : •■ *? ■*£’ . 

i . • ■ * s ‘ \ . : - . : -v v-..i 

. The CIA, with many of its veteran offi-i 
cers retired and its leadership pilloried, has f 
tended to focus on the analysis of informal 
tlon rather than on covert operations over- , 
seas a shift of emphasis that pleases the,; 
CIA’S foes.:,,. - : i- ‘.yfa} 

The’ open-season atmospheres amo n g? 
CIA critics led. to the public identification: 
of some-of the CIA’s operatives abroad and3 
to the assassination of one of them — the? 3 
CIA’s- chief of station in Athens. It also ' j? 
made: the. intelligence -services of friendly 
nations reluctant to exchange Information 
with the CIA out of fear that their agents » 
/ would also be marked for exposure and re- t, 

•1 crimination. 4 ' A •• ■ . . ' 

^ i-v. •• 

. THE. GATHERING'and appraisal of Intel- : : 

/ llgence is one of the oldest functions of go- _ 
veramanta.%&i& i - 

In the earliest daysi of course; military- ' 

; commanders simply sent . agents to the 
\ nearest hilltop to see what the enemy was •; 

; up to. By the time Elizabeth Iwas queen of. 

. England .(.1558;1603), oneofher.. courtiers,. 


Slr Francis Walsinghanf, had invested a. 
share of his own fortune in building an ap- : 
paratus to keep- the English informed of 
what their enemies — and potential-: 
enemies — were up to, diplomatically as 
well as militarily. 

A century later, in Queen Anne's time 
(1702-14), Daniel Defoe, best known as the 
author of Gulliver's Travels, had systema- 
tized intelligence in a way that made him 
the father of the British secret service. 


NAPOLEON OWED much of his success 
to the skills of his intelligence apparatus — 
and so, in the end, did the nations arrayed 
against him. 

\ . : V •• --/.if 

In the American Civil War, two federal 
agents moved at will among the highest 
circles of the Confederacy and kept Wash- 
ington informed about its diplomatic and 
military initiatives. For their part, the 
Confederates managed, during the first 
year of the war, to get- within 48 hours a 
complete report of each of Lincoln’s Cabi- . 
netmeetingSL., '.o?/. 

As warfare became more complex and 
sophisticated, so did Intelligence work. 3 , ... 

'The Soviet Union is not the first enemy, 
America has faced to preside over an inter- 
national network of agents. But it is the 
first to rely as well on Communist Parties 
around the world to do its bidding — fo-i j 
mentlng Internal strife, discrediting or 
assassinating antl-Communist leaders, 
and otherwise serving Soviet interests. _ 

THESE CHALLENGES have required a 
particularly vigilant and flexible UB. intel- 
ligence arm. It has not been enough for 
UB. intelligence agents to report what is 
happening abroad; it has been necessary, 
on occasion, to make things happen — 
which has required a covert branch of 
operations. 

The seizure of UB. hostages in Iran re- 
flects the handicaps under which an 
American President operates without a 1 
comprehensive Intelligence operation. For 
President Carter, has had no practical 
, alternative to sending in. the Marines or 
putting up with the kidnapping. No other ; 
options — of the sort a covert capability 
might have offered — w ere available, ,- v, 

t- That is the bitter fruit of what has.' 
amounted to the unilateral dlsarmamentr 
of our intelligence agencies. . v ^ . v .. 

■ No one advocates a wholly autonomous 
intelligence organization, or a- system, not 
subject to- tight civilian control; But. nei- 
ther will the nation’s well-being be served 
by a goldfish-bowl intelligence organiza- 
tion constantly threatened by indiscreet 
’.disclosure, /jp-. V-' a ■ • -v • '■/.! •• 

'*? .-it 

“ON THE intelligence front; America 
cannot afford - more months of indecision 
and drift ; - . . . - : 
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THE NATION 
23 February 1980 


Future Secrets 

O nce again, from a new, if predictable, quarter, the 
Freedom of information Act (F.O.I.A.) is under 
attack. The proposed foreign intelligence charter 
bill(S. 2284), which was unveiled by the Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence on February 9, would 
almost totally exempt the Central Intelligence Agency from 
the act (except for individuals who request their own files), 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation is expected to push 
for an amendment that would cover their “foreign” intelli- 
gence files (including the antiwar movement and the Com- 
munist Party investigation) as well. A similar section in 
Senator Daniel P. Moynihan’s bill (S. 2216), introduced on 
January 24, would exempt not only the C.l.A. but also 
the F.B.l. and any other “intelligence agency or compo- 
nent” of the Government (see George Lardner Jr., “Moy- 
nihan Unleashes the C.l.A.,” The Nation, February 16). 

In the present charged atmosphere it hardly seems to mat- 
ter that no injury to national security has been persuasively 
traced to the F.O.I.A. Indeed, only last year, C.l.A. Deputy 
Director Frank Carlucci told the House Select Committee 
on Intelligence, “It is undeniable that under the current 
F.O.I.A. national security exemptions exist to protect our 
most vital information.” John Blake, deputy director for 
administration at the Agency,, went even further. Testifying 
before a subcommittee of the Senate J udiciary Committee 
in 1977, Blake admitted that at first the act was traumatic 
for a service that was schooled in secrecy. But, he con- 
cluded, “We have been able to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. I am pleased to report that, in fact, 1 think the Agency 
is better off for it.” 

The F.O.I.A. may not have helped the Russians or the 
Iranians but it has enabled the American people to make 
the C.l.A. more accountable. 'Now that Washington is 
clamoring to jump on the cold-war wagon, the C.l.A. and 
its supporters in the Administration and the Senate have 
seized the chance to push F.O.I.A. in front of the crowd, 
hoping that it will be trampled to death in the mad rush. 
And no wonder. Of all the “leashes” restraining the C.l.A., 
none has proved more effective than the public scrutiny fos- 
tered by the F.O.I.A. 


In the conclusion of his perceptive study. The Man Who j 
Kept the Secrets: Richard Heims and the C.l.A., Thomas j 
Powers recalls the new day that appeared to be dawning 
because of the creation of an intelligence oversight commit- 
tee in the wake of the Church committee’s probe into C.l.A.. 
abu.'S, but he questioned whether anything had really 
changed. “The worst blunders and most egregious excesses 
of the past tended to occur when everyone in Washington 
recognized the same threat and agreed that something had 
to be done. The Senate’s intelligence oversight committee, 
after a year or two of skepticism, may simply join an ex- 
panded inner circle of policy makers who determine the 
American role in the world, and keep the secrets of the 
future as their predecessors did those of the oast.” 

Powers was chillingly correct. Once again everyone in 
Washington recognizes the same threat and agrees that, 
something must be done, and they have produced the 
Moynihan bill and the foreign intelligence charter to keep 
secret the blunders and egregious excesses of the present. 
Hearings are scheduled to begin in the Senate intelligence 
committee on February 21; unless voices are raised now, the 
F.O.I.A. will be trampled under, along with other valuable 
measures — on which we will have more\o say. 
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Washington— Defense Dept, factions 
pressing for a new manned bomber arc 
demanding more accurate U. S. intelli- 
gence estimates of the Soviet Union’s stra- 
tegic weapons capability. 

The bomber proponents claim that the 
U. S. must move immediately toward eith- 
er a stretched version of the General 
Dynamics FB-I11 with increased range 
and payload, or to the Rockwell Interna- 
tional B-l to counter Soviet strategic supe- 
riority. 

According to several high-level Penta- 
gon officials. President Carter’s decision 
to halt B-l production and to delay engi- 
neering development of the MX advanced 
ICBM was the result of faulty National 
Intelligence Estimates. The Carter B-l 
decision came after he received Central 
Intelligence Agency estimates of Soviet 
strategic weapons strength issued in 
December, 1976. This was the most recent 
National Intelligence Estimate at the time 
Carter took office in early 1977. 

The President’s decision to delay the 
cruise missile program also was based on 
inaccurate intelligence estimates, the offi- 
cials claim. In the 1976 National Intelli- 
gence Estimate Carter used in deciding on 
B-l bomber production, the CIA esti- 
mated the Soviets’ capability then and 
where they would be vis a vis the U. S. in 
1982 and 1985, the officials said. "And 
they were off by an order of magnitude in 
estimates of real Russian nuclear weapons 
capability,” one Pentagon official said. 

He added that in the spring and 
summer of 1978 a new National InteJIU 
gence Estimate was prepared that for the 
first time began to pick up Soviet strategic 
nuclear weapons momentum, ICBM accu- 
racy, basing and numbers of reentry vehi- 
cles being deployed. The year before that 
the Strategic Air Command had already 
determined from available information 
that the USSR had reached parity with 
the U.S. and that the momentum was 
continuing with the aim of achieving 
nuclear weapons superiority. 

In the last two National Intelligence 
Estimates, in 1978, and again in 1979, 
there were massive jumps in the analysis 
of Soviet nuclear force capability, one 
official contends. 


Another Defense Dept, official added 
that there already is a severe problem with 
the ICBM leg of the triad surviving an 
attack by Soviet ICBMs now on line, and 
that there is no way for the U. S. to begin 
to reverse this situation until the MX 
system starts to become operational in \ 
1986. But it will be 1989 before MX is j 
fully operational. USAF asked for an 
initial operational capability of 1983 but 
could not get the Administration to move 
the missile into engineering development 
because of the intelligence estimates, the 
officials emphasize. 

Because of the vulnerability of the • 
ICBM force, the U.S. must look at the 1 
bomber leg of the triad to take up the 
slack in warhead delivery. "We only need i 
a bomber system through the 1980s, but it j 
must be more efficient than the Boeing j 
B-52 in terms of being able to penetrate j 
Soviet air defense,” one service official J 
said. He added that the Soviets are testing 
new-technology weapon systems now at 
Sary Shagan that make not only bombers 
but cruise missiles as well vulnerable if the 
tests are successful. He added that the 
U.S. already is in the early phase of 
looking for a countermeasures system. 

Officials in the Pentagon believe the j 
U.S. is now in a position where there are 
few choices available to the President. The 
Minuteman force could be virtually elimi- 
nated by a first strike Soviet attack, they 
said, so that in reality the U. S. will be 
able to rely only on its bomber and subma- 
rine-launched ballistic missile forces in the 
1980s. 

Part of the problem, one official said, is 
that the U. S. will only receive information 
of "a gross attack warning within the first 
few minutes from an early warning satel- 
lite. If it is not degraded by jamming ” He 
said it would be 15-18 min. before U.S. 
targets could be determined. 

“ICBMs and SLBMs could be launched 


in response, but we would still be gather- 
ing information on the location of the 
attack, and we must be capable of saving a j 
portion of the force in reserve for second j 
strike or war fighting capability. This 
gives an added impetus to acquiring a new 
manned bomber— pronto,” he said. 

The official explained that if the U. S. 
early warning system and ground-based, 
over-the-horizon radars could determine 
that only the Minuteman force was under 
attack, the U. S. could have the options of j 
trying to ride out such an attack or could j 
launch on warning. "But we need a new j 
defense support system early warning I 
spacecraft to aid us in making targeting 
assessments, and funding has been delayed 
on it,’’ he said. 

Part of the problem is that Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown is expressing 
doubts about the capability of the B-I to 
penetrate Soviet air defense and survive. 

Penetration Feasible 

"That logic doesn’t hold up ” another 
Defense Dept, official said, "If the pilots j 
flying tactical aircraft in NATO countries 
must penetrate Soviet air defenses their I 
survival chances are at least as good and J 
probably not as good as a bomber 
hardened to the nuclear environment with 
countermeasures equipments. So you see, 
the implications in this logic go far beyond 
a new manned bomber. We are convinced 
that we are smart enough through a 
combination of tactics and electronic 

countermeasures to keep pace with the air 

defense threat.” 

He added that the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, Strategic Air Command and U. S. ; 
Air Forces Europe are all confident that ! 
aircraft still can penetrate the USSR and j 
survive. i 

The U. S. has invested 10 years in devel- 
opment time and about $5 billion in the ; 
B-l bomber program. ‘There is no doubt 
that the B-l is the best penetrating 
aircraft the U. S. has ever developed, and 
if we can manage to live with the cost we 
should acquire it,” the official added. "But 
we could get the stretched FB-1 1 1 a year 
or so faster and at $7 billion less than the 
B-l. In today’s climate of a significant 
USSR nuclear weapons advantage it will 
be hard to get anyone to say that that 
year’s difference may not be important.” 




SUSP 
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“The U.S. intelligence apparatus has 
never been very good about estimating the 
USSR threat, and there is no reason to 
believe that we will do better in the imme- 
diate future,” another senior Pentagon 
officer pointed out. “If you doubt it, just 
look back over the past five years at the 
Defense secretary’s posture statements, 
revisions upward in Soviet capability and 
back-pedaling by the administration in 
power.” 

The MX is required “as a big missile 
because of its throw weight and its growth 
potential,” and movement to reconfigure 
or reposture the MX force is necessary, 
according to USAF officers. They believe 
that any U. S. administration will press for 
arms control and that if it is not SALT 2 it 
will be a SALT X or some other form of 
agreement. The MX provides for expan- 
sion or reduction while retaining surviva- 
bility, they said, and basing will not be 
fully decided for the MX system until 
1983, so there is still time to decide. 

“The Strategic Air Command has not 
taken a position on it,” according to one 
Pentagon official. 

One reason why USAF and Defense 
Dept, are defying on making a bomber 
decision in the Fiscal 1981 budget request 
to Congress is a funding expansion the 
service will experience in the early to 
muU1980s as a number of strategic 
systems peak in development and acquisi- 
tion. This hump in procurement will cost 
the U S. at least $20 billion per year in 
strategic weapons alone^— $10 billion per 
year for MX, $5 billion per year for 
Trident and several billion yearly for the 
air-launched cruise missile and B-52 
modifications. The squeeze will come in 
1985, officials said. 

u We are convinced that we will need a 
larger strategic investment in the 1980s, 
but when we look at total program costs 
we find manned bombers very attractive 
because they can be used for multiple 
missions— strategic, tactical conventional 
bombing and for sea surveillance/cori- 
trol,” one top-level Pentagon official said. 
“Tactical aircraft are constrained by 
range and basing rights, and we have only 
to turn to the Persian Gulf and Afghani- 
stan to emphasize that point. Strategic 
bombers and tankers can provide legs not 
available to tactical fighters.”. 

He added that, because of range to 
targets in the Persian Gulf and a very long 


supply line, the Navy fleet is marginal in 
that part of the world and a new bomber 
would go a long way toward solving the 
problem. 

Because of Soviet advanced air de- 
fenses, the U. S. is now exploring alterna- 
tives for increasing the survivability of 
air-launched cruise missiles through re- 
duced radar cross sections, lower altitude 
flight profiles, higher speeds and avionics 
innovations. 

Operating a manned bomber in that 
environment is complex, but compelling, 
according to USAF officers. Inclusion of a 
large force of new manned bombers would 
mean the Soviets could not tailor their 
defenses to cope only with the cruise 
missile. 

An aircraft capable of penetrating 
USSR air defense also is capable of high 
performance in a variety of roles. 

USAF is working to use radar absorb- 
ing materials to improve aircraft surviv- 
ability against about 12,000 surface-to-air 
missiles in the USSR and against look- 
down, shoot-down interceptor aircraft now 
emerging in the Soviet forces. Methods to 
reduce infrared signatures are being devel- 
oped. The service also is looking toward i 
variable camber airfoils and digital flight 
control systems for performance improve- 
ment. • . 

One recent development is a tail warn- 
ing Doppler radar that can detect very- 
high-velocity, low-radar-cross-section mis- 
siles fired at bombers and automatically 
actuate countermeasures. 

There also is in development a whole 
new generation of infrared flares that can 
be tailored to match specific engine 
infrared signatures. 

Congressional Support 

Defense officials are pressing the Carter 
Administration for a new bomber, and 
there is strong congressional support for it 
in the coming fiscal year, particularly in 
the House. “The fact that Carter made his 
decision based on bad intelligence infor- 
mation should make it easier for him to 
reverse himself,” one House member 
said. 

One expert last week told the Congress 
that National Intelligence Estimates 
“should do what busy officials often do not 
like; it will complicate their jobs. That is, 
the estimate’s primary purpose should not 
be to tell them what they know or who 
disagrees— these elements should be in the 
document, but as a basis, not the end 
product. A good estimate should dig deep- 
er, probe the factual bases of disagree- 
ment, highlight the critical uncertainties, 
raise questions that need more attention 
and explore the factors to which the 
answers to those questions are sensitive.” 
The estimates should be a useful contribu- 
tion to decision making rather than a 
compendium of numbers, he said. “Rather 
than discovering truth, estimates might 
better be judged by how they provoke 
careful debate.” 
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